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Indemnity Payments for Law 
Enforcement Officers 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Bill To 
Compensate State and Local Officers Killed or 
Injured While Enforcing Federal Law. April 20, 1968 


To help enforce the iaws of the United States, the Fed- 
eral Government depends heavily upon 350,000 State and 
local police officers. 

When these men pit their lives against the bank robber, 
the counterfeiter, or the kidnaper, they are enforcing 
Federal law. Sometimes, duty well-done and justice well- 
served results in their injury or death. 

The sacrifices of these brave men are no less than those 
of Federal law enforcement officers, and it is only right 
that they and their families should have equal protec- 
tion if tragedy should strike. 

This bill gives that protection. 


Should a local policeman be killed or injured while 
enforcing Federal law, it assures that he and his family 
will receive benefits at least equal to those the Federal 
Government provides for its own law enforcement officers. 

Justice and progress demand that our Nation be safe 
for all our citizens. 

Every community in America owes a daily debt to the 
policemen who safeguard our lives and property. I hope 
this enlightened and compassionate action of the Con- 
gress will stimulate State and local governments to review 
and increase their own indemnity payments, many of 
which are clearly inadequate. 

This is an act of simple justice for policemen who offer 
their lives for the cause of American justice. I am proud 
that it will bear my signature. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Austin, Texas. As enacted, 
the bill (H.R. 11816) is Public Law 90-291, approved April 19, 
1968. 
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Annuities for Retired Federal 


Employees and Their Survivors 


Announcement of Increase in Monthly Benefit 
Payments. Apvril 20, 1968 


Monthly benefit payments to retired Federal employees 
and their survivors will increase an average of $9 per 
month effective May 1, the President has been advised 
by John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Existing statutes provide the automatic 3.9 cost of liv- 
ing increase based on a rise of more than 3 percent in the 
Consumer Price Index. The last annuity adjustment was 
effective January 1, 1967. 

The new increase amounting to $6.4 million per month 
will go to more than 850,000 persons. The average 
monthly benefit will increase from $238 to $247. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Austin, Texas. 


Clearance of Air Passengers 
From Abroad 


Announcement of Experimental One-Stop Inspection 
System at John F. Kennedy International Airport 
in New York. April 20, 1968 


The White House announced today that a one-stop 
inspection system, designed to cut port of entry red tape 
for incoming travelers by about 50 percent will be given 
a trial test at the John F. Kennedy International Airport 
in New York. 


Training of personnel from the four agencies involved 
in the experiment will begin immediately. The new time- 
saving setup will be in operation no later than June 15. 
The speedup system will enable travelers to pass through 
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U.S. Customs, Public Health, Immigration, and Agricul- 
ture inspection in record time. If successful the system may 
be extended to other international airports in the United 
States. The second experimental site will probably be at 
San Antonio, where HemisFair exposition and the Octo- 
ber summer Olympics in Mexico City will mean an 
increased rate of international visitors. 

The accelerated clearance program for air passengers 
arriving from abroad at John F. Kennedy is expected to 
remove many of the irritations growing out of the com- 
plex traditional agency-by-agency inspection at the port 
of entry. The new setup will apply to Americans return- 
ing to this country, as well as to foreign tourists whose 
travel to the United States is being encouraged to help 
the balance of payments. 


Under the one-stop inspection concept, all passengers 
and carry-on baggage will be checked through by a single 
officer representing all four Federal agencies—Immigra- 
tion, Customs, Agriculture, and Public Health. The one- 
man multi-agency inspection will be reinforced with a 
system of monitoring by specialists from each agency, 
plus computerized information, to provide the existing 
level of overall security without, in most cases, slowing 
down the new speedup process. A certain percentage of 
incoming travelers will be subject to normal baggage 
inspection. 

The new inspection plan was worked out by the four 
Federal inspection agencies, with coordination by the 
Bureau of the Budget. ‘The Task Force has been working 
on the project for 4 months. A one-stop inspection for 
incoming travelers was among the recommendations in 
the recent report to President Johnson of the Industry- 
Government Commission on Travel. 

Facilities at most U.S. international airports are pres- 
ently overburdened and conditions are expected to be- 
come more difficult as larger airplanes are introduced and 
international travel increases. The new system seeks to 
simplify clearance procedures to meet the new problems 
without a significant increase in costs to the Federal 
Government. 


It is estimated that the new system will reduce by 50 
percent the average time required for passengers to clear 
the Federal inspection area. It is also expected that it will 
allow the agencies to absorb additional workloads without 
equivalent increases in manpower. 

Over 9 million air passengers arrived from foreign 
countries at U.S. airports in 1967. 16.7 million are ex- 
pected by 1970 and 47.6 million by 1980. At the JFK 
airport in New York last summer, facilities were over- 
taxed, with peak loads of more than 16,000 international 
passenger arrivals daily. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Austin, Texas. 
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Department of the Interior 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Edward Weinberg as Solicitor. April 20, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Edward Weinberg, of Maryland, to be Solicitor 
of the Department of the Interior. As Solicitor, Mr. Wein- 
berg is the principal legal adviser to Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall and is the chief law officer of 
the department. 

Mr. Weinberg, who has served as the Deputy Solicitor 
since 1963, will succeed Frank J. Barry who is resigning to 
accept a position with the Ford Foundation. 

Mr. Weinberg was born in Whitewater, Wis., on Sep- 
tember 5, 1918. He received his B.A. in economics in 1939 
and his LL. B. in 1941 from the University of Wisconsin. 
After graduation, he served as an attorney in a private 
law firm in Milwaukee. From 1943 to 1944, he was an 
attorney in the Fuel Rationing Division of the Office of 
Price Administration in Washington. 

Mr. Weinberg has been employed by the Department 
of the Interior since 1944 and was named Assistant Chief 
Counsel of the Bureau of Reclamation in 1951. Since 
1954, Mr. Weinberg has served in such positions as 
Attorney-Adviser, Assistant Solicitor, and Associate Solici- 
tor of the Division of Water and Power. 

Mr. Weinberg, his wife, and son reside at 9619 Cottrell 
Terrace, Silver Spring, Md. 


NotrE: The announcement was released at Austin, Texas. 


District of Columbia Elected Board 
of Education Act 


The President’s Remarks U pon Signing the Bill 
Into Law. April 22, 1968 


School Board members, City Council members, Mem- 


bers of the Congress, ladies and gentlemen: 


Today, democracy comes a bit closer to reality here in 
our Nation’s Capital. 

Today, we meet here to give the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the right to elect their own school 
board. 

In the process, we will put nine good men and women 
out of work. They have done a splendid job. But—as they 
know better than anyone—selection by Federal court is no 
substitute for election by the people. 
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Education in this city has long been the direct concern 
of the people. Now it becomes the people’s direct 
responsibility. 

This has been a momentous year for the District of 
Columbia. 


We have installed a Mayor and a City Council in City 
Hall. The new government is responding to the needs 
and the hopes of the people—in day-to-day operations, 
and in crisis as well. 

With this legislation, we will restore another basic 
right of popular government—the right of people to help 
shape the education of their children. 

But this right will be hollow unless it is given strength 
and substance by better education. 

We want to make our Capital City a showcase for the 
entire Nation. 

We want to make the schools in the District of Colum- 
bia not just places where our children are kept, but where 
they can fully prepare for life and for full citizenship in 
this country. 

We want the schools to serve all the citizens of the com- 
munity, young and old alike, and serve them all year 
around. 

We want to make the schools of the National Capital 
models for all the rest of America to follow. 

The bill I sign today will bring us part of the way. 

Now we must sustain the momentum of that progress. 
So I ask the Congress to give the people of the District of 
Columbia: 

—The $155 million in the District budget to run better 
schools, to pay teachers better salaries, to build more 
and better classrooms. 

—And the special $10 million appropriation to begin 
a new program of model community schools. 

Washington should become—in every sense—a model 
city. It must be a place where democracy is enshrined not 
only in monuments, but in the lives of its people. 

The people must be given the right to elect their own 
representatives in the Congress of the United States. 

The people must be given the most basic right of all— 
home rule. 

For almost four decades, as a resident of this first city, 
I have looked to the day when these rights would become 
reality. 

Someday they will be. Of that I am sure. I am glad to- 
day we are meeting here in the Fish Room to take another 
step toward making them so. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 5:32 p.m. in the Fish Room at the 


White House. As enacted, the bill (H.R. 13042) is Public Law 
90-292. 
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White Cane Safety Day, 1968 
Proclamation 3846. April 22, 1968 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


“Mobility” is a precious word to the sightless. The 
blind person who can move about with ease and confi- 
dence has access to people and places that immeasurably 
stretch his horizons and broaden his experience. With his 
energies freed, his imagination, too, can soar. Often the 
key to this mobility is a simple White Cane, 

The White Cane enables the visually deprived to over- 
come his handicap and conquer his environment. With the 
White Cane, he can detect steps, obstacles, and dangers 
which bar his way. When he has mastered the special 
technique required for traveling with a cane, he can make 
his way without assistance to his job or other destination 
with remarkable confidence and speed. 

Yet the blind person making his way alone over today’s 
hazardous streets requires confidence, not only in his own 
skill and judgment, but also in his fellow citizens. To 
every blind person walking with the aid of a White Cane, 
any moving object or person is a potential threat to his 
safety. To proceed with confidence, the blind pedestrian 
must know that those about him will understand the 
meaning of his cane and will yield the right-of-way. 


So that Americans—and especially motorists—may 
more fully appreciate the significance of the White Cane, 
and the need to exercise caution and courtesy when ap- 
proaching persons carrying a White Cane, the Congress, 
by a joint resolution approved October 6, 1964 (78 Stat. 
1003), has requested that the President proclaim Octo- 
ber 15 of each year as White Cane Safety Day. 


Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. JoHNson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby proclaim 
October 15, 1968 as White Cane Safety Day. 


I call upon all our citizens to join in this observance, 
that blind persons in our society may continue to enjoy the 
greatest possible measure of personal independence. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this 22nd day of April, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-eight and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
second, 

Lynpvon B. JOHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:40 p.m., 
April 23, 1968] 
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National Maritime Day, 1968 
Proclamation 3847. April 22, 1968 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


To sustain our Nation’s strength through trade and to 
fulfill our international commitments throughout the 
world, we rely heavily on the men and ships of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine. 

Our merchant ships are an essential part of the trans- 
portation bridges that extend from communities in Amer- 
ica to those in Europe and Asia—and to our servicemen 
and women wherever they stand in freedom’s defense. 

They have carried more than 20 million tons of food, 
weapons, and supplies to our fighting men in Vietnam. 

Last year alone, they delivered about 4 million tons of 
wheat to our friends in need in foreign lands. 

In the same year, they transported 12 million tons of 
our products to our trading partners abroad—and re- 
turned with 10 million tons of their goods for our people’s 
use. 

America’s present position as the world’s greatest trad- 
ing power grows from its early tradition, when a strong 
merchant fleet carried the commerce of a young nation 
to the seaports of the old world. 

The imagination, daring and farsightedness of that fleet 
was exemplified by the SS Savannah, which in 1819 be- 
came the first steamship to cross the Atlantic. 

It is in honor of that historic voyage that the Congress 
in 1933 designated May 22 as National Maritime Day 
and requested the President to issue a proclamation an- 
nually in observance of that day, to remind Americans 
of the importance of the merchant fleet to our national 
life. 

Now, Tuererore, I, LyNpon B. Jonnson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby urge the people 
of the United States to honor our American Merchant 
Marine on Wednesday, May 22, 1968, by displaying the 
flag of the United States at their homes and other suitable 
places, and I request that all ships sailing under the Amer- 
ican flag dress ship on that day in tribute to the American 
Merchant Marine. 

In Witness WueEreor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this 22nd day of April, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
second. 

Lynpon B, JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:40 p.m., 
April 23, 1968] 
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Special International Exhibitions 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Fifth Annual Report. April 23, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit the Fifth Annual Report on 
Special International Exhibitions conducted during Fiscal 
Year 1967 under the Mutual Educational and Cultural 
Exchange Act of 1961. 

These exhibitions help tell the story of America. 

They enable America’s economic, social and cultural 
achievements to be exhibited at leading international 
fairs and in other priority locations. They help build 
bridges of understanding between the United States and 
other countries. 

Each exhibition shows how American accomplishments 
relate to the interests and capabilities of the host coun- 
tries. Because these National Pavilions feature equipment 
and products of American industries, they also contribute 
to mutually profitable trade relationships. 

Nearly 110 million people—primarily in Eastern 
Europe and the developing countries—have visited more 
than 190 of these exhibitions since this program began in 
1954, 

The following exhibitions were presented during the 
fiscal year 1967 period: 


Trade Fair Exhibitions in Bulgaria, France, Ghana, 
Hungary, Poland, Thailand, the USSR, Yugoslavia and 
West Berlin covered a wide range of subjects in the fields 
of agriculture, industry, science, education, and space 
exploration. 


“Expo 67”, in Montreal, highlighted the United States 
Pavilion with its theme “Creative America.” Daily attend- 
ance from opening day on April 28, 1967, until June 30, 
1967 averaged 55,000 visitors. 


Special “East-West” Exhibitions on “Hand Tools- 
USA” and “Industrial Design- USA” were shown in Mos- 
cow and five other cities of the USSR to an audience of 
more than one and a half million people. 


Labor Missions and Exhibits, presented by the Depart- 
ment of Labor at trade fairs in Hungary, Poland, Thai- 
land and Yugoslavia portrayed aspects of the American 
labor scene to priority audiences. 


Trade Missions were organized by the Department of 
Commerce in twelve countries of Africa, Europe, Latin 
America and the Middle East. 


As in previous years, hundreds of private American 
firms contributed machines, products, company execu- 
tives and technicians to assist in carrying out this program. 
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All Americans are indebted to them for their help in 
conveying a better understanding of America to peoples 
of other nations. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 

April 23, 1968 
NOTE: The report, entitled “Special International Exhibitions, Fifth 
Annual Report, July 1, 1966—June 30, 1967: Report of the United 


States Information Agency” (37 pp.), was made available with 
the release. 


Charter of the Organization of 
American States 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing the Ratification 
of the Protocol of Amendments to the Charter. 
April 23, 1968 


Secretary Rusk, Secretary Gencral Mora, Dr. Sanz, dis- 
tinguished Ambassadors, distinguished Members of the 
Congress, ladies and gentlemen: 


Twenty years ago, our American Republics met in Bo- 
gota to charter the Organization of American States. Our 
goal was to consolidate peace and solidarity among our 
nations in the Western Hemisphere. 

Eight years ago, we broadened and deepened our com- 
mitment. With the Act of Bogota and the Alliance for 
Progress, we joined forces to create a social and eco- 
nomic revolution on these continents. 

It was | year ago that our countries went back to Punta 
del Este to review our progress-——and to declare a new 
decade of urgency. For we found that, while we had 
achieved much in the 20 years and in the 8 years, the 
basic human problems still demanded many new 
commitments. 

The program that we approved a year ago rested on 
three main pillars: more food, better education, and 
closer economic integration. 

I asked you to come here this morning so I could tell 
you that we are encouraged by these beginnings: 

—Last year Latin American farms produced food at 

twice the rate of new mouths to feed. 

—Since Punta del Este, funds for education in Latin 
America have increased by more than 6 percent, to 
$2. billion. 

—The Inter-American Development Bank has loaned 
$81 million in Latin America just to build new roads 

_ and industries and to increase electric power across 
national boundaries. 

—Throughout Latin America manufacturing produc- 
tion has increased by about 7 percent. 
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—The Andean Development Corporation has joined 
together six nations—Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela—in a new step to- 
ward building a common market for all of Latin 
America. 

Today, we take another step toward perfecting the 
OAS. The Charter amendments we ratify will streamline 
the political, economic, and cultural machinery of our 
organization. They will enable the OAS to meet its greatly 
increased responsibilities—and to meet them far more 
promptly and more efficiently. 

Despite all that we have accomplished over these past 
two decades, no one knows better than those in this room 
how far we have yet to go. 

As I said only a year ago at Punta del Este: 

“The pace of change is not fast enough. It will remain 
too slow—unless you join your energies, your skills, and 
your commitments in a mighty effort that extends into 
the farthest reaches of this hemisphere. 

“The time is now. The responsibility is ours.” 

I believe that we are moving forward in this hemi- 
sphere. The dimensions of poverty, ignorance, and disease 
to be overcome in our Americas are quite sobering—but 
they are not crushing. Our confidence in what the Alli- 
ance can, and will do, should spring from what has been 
done. 

At Punta del Este my fellow Presidents and I called for 
a bold plan to overcome the physical barriers to Latin 
American unity. The Latin American countries have too 
long been isolated from each other. They have looked 
across the seas to Europe and the United States. They have 
neglected the sinews of transportation and communica- 
tions which can bind together a continent—as happened 
here in the United States. 

For example: 


—The man in Lima, Peru, who wishes to talk to a man 
in Rio de Janeiro must do so through the telephone 
exchange in Miami or New York. 

—The traveler from southern Brazil to Buenos Aires 
roughly the same distance, I think, as from Boston 
to Washington—may take as much as 2 to 3 days 
for that route. 

—Most of all, the nations throughout the continent 
have great natural resources which their neighbors 
cannot or do not use. Locked behind the high moun- 
tain ranges, deep rain forests, forbidding deserts that 
divide South America, we find fertile lands and many 
unknown resources. 

Central America has already demonstrated what can 
be accomplished when such resources are made freely 
available by an interlocking system of roads and com- 
munications. Without these systems, the achievements of 
the Central American Common Market would have never 
been made possible. 
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The new frontiers of the South American heartland 
beckon to the daring and the determined. A start has al- 
ready been made. I should like to cite three examples: 
A satellite for Latin America will be launched this fall, 
capable of bringing fast communications for the first time 
to the entire hemisphere. Chile, Panama, and Mexico 
will be the first to join the satellite network. Next year 
Argentina, Brazil, Peru, and Venezuela will join the 
system. 


The marginal highway on the eastern slopes of the 
Andes is opening a vast new frontier that is offering work 
and opportunities for hundreds who are living in crowded 
seaboard cities. 


A large dam and powerplant is rising on the Acaray 
River between Paraguay and Brazil. It will bring elec- 
tricity into thousands of homes and factories in three 
countries. 


Now, these are just some of the illustrations of what 
can be done and what is being done. I believe the time 
is here and the time is now for us to prepare a plan, a 
specific blueprint for carrying forward this gigantic enter- 
prise—an enterprise that is capable of uniting the 
continents with roads and river systems, with power 
grids and pipelines, and with transport and telephone 
communications. 


In order to do this, I would suggest to my fellow Presi- 
dents and to those who direct our Alliance for Progress, 
that they establish a high-level task force, the finest collec- 
tion of planners that we can bring together, under the 
leadership of a distinguished Latin American, to prepare 
a 5-year plan for speeding up the physical integration of 
our own hemisphere. I assure you that the United States 
will lend its full cooperation and support. 


I am reminded of some famous words of Simon Bolivar 
to the leaders of his own day when he said: 


“Do not forget that you are about to lay the founda- 
tions of a new people, which may some day rise to the 
heights that Nature has marked out for it, provided you 
make those foundations . . . .” 


After almost a century and a half, we are still building 
the foundations of progress for all of the Americas. But 
I hope and I believe and I want us to be building them 
together. 


This morning I would observe, let us continue in the 
spirit of Bolivar who dreamed of an America “sitting on 
the throne of liberty . . . showing the old world the 
majesty of the new.” 


Thank you very much. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in the East Room at the 


White House. 


The Office of the White House Press Secretary released back- 
ground information on the Protocol of Amendments to the Char- 
ter of the Organization of American States as follows: 
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BACKGROUND TO THE ProtocoLt OF AMENDMENTS TO CHARTER OF 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


The Charter Amendments (which are the first to be adopted 
since the Charter was signed in 1948) provide needed streamlining 
of the Organization of American States. The Amendments mod- 
ernize the machinery of the OAS. They grant certain fuller respon- 
sibilities, as in the field of peaceful settlement. They also incorpo- 
rate the principles of the Alliance for Progress in the Charter. 

Among the more significant changes called for by the Amend- 
ments are: 

1. Replacement of the Inter-American Conference, which meets 
every 5 years, by a General Assembly, which will meet annually. 

2. Redesignation of the OAS Council as the Permanent Council, 
and the granting of additional responsibilities to the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council and the Inter-American Council for 
Education, Science, and Culture. The Economic and Cultural Coun- 
cils become directly responsible to the General Assembly, as is the 
Permanent Council. These changes are designed to augment the 
importance given in the OAS structure to economic, social, educa- 
tional, and scientific activities. 

3. Elimination of the Inter-American Council of Jurists and the 
upgrading of the Inter-American Juridical Committee. 

4. Assignment to the Permanent Council and its subsidiary body 
(the Inter-American Committee on Peaceful Settlement) a role 
in assisting member states in resolving disputes between them. 

5. Incorporation of the Inter-American Commission on Human 
Rights in the OAS Charter. 

6. Inclusion of a procedure for the admission of new members. 

7. Election of the OAS Secretary General and Assistant Secre- 
tary General by the General Assembly for 5-year terms, rather than 
by the Council for 10-year terms, as presently provided. 

8. Incorporation in the Charter of the principles of the Alliance 
for Progress in the form of expanded economic and social standards 
covering self help efforts and goals, cooperation and assistance in 
economic development, improvement of trade conditions for basic 
Latin American exports, economic integration, and principles of 
social justice and equal opportunity. 

The Protocol of Amendments to the OAS Charter was signed at 
the Third Special Inter-American Conference in Buenos Aires on 
February 27, 1967. The Amendments will enter into force among 
the ratifying states when the Protocol has been ratified by two- 
thirds of the members. To date, Argentina, Guatemala, Mexico, and 
Paraguay have deposited their instruments of ratification. 


Executive Director of the 
Inter-American Development Bank 


The President’s Remarks Introducing Ambassador 
Edward Clark Following the Signing of Amendments 
to the OAS Charter. April 23, 1968 


I want to take advantage of this occasion to introduce 
all of you to a distinguished American who is with us this 
morning who will be playing, in the days ahead, a key role 
in our relations with Latin America. 

The man whom I have reference to has just completed 
a tour of duty as our Ambassador to Australia. As Am- 
bassador to Australia, I believe that he learned and 
understood and knew more about the geography of that 
country, the resources of that country, and the people of 
that country and had more interest in them than, generally 
speaking, most Ambassadors are able to display or to 
accumulate in that brief period. 
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He did such an outstanding job that when I gave 
thought to the selection of someone as United States 
Executive Director on the Inter-American Development 
Bank, someone whom I wanted to know the geography of 
Latin America, someone whom I wanted to know the 
resources of Latin America, someone whom I wanted to 
know the people of Latin America and to bring all three 
of these together in the way that the Inter-American 
Development Bank could play its major role and the 
United States of America could give its major contribu- 
tion, I asked Ambassador Clark to take this assignment. 

The Bank, as you know, is the financial cornerstone of 
our Alliance for Progress. In the first 7 years of its opera- 
tion, it has authorized more than 450 loans totaling close 
to $2.5 billion. These loans have gone for water systems, 
schools, health stations, and huge dams and highways, 
satellite communications, and many other activities. 

That is why the Bank has earned the title of the Bank 
of the Alliance in integration. 

While Ambassador Clark will be only one of many 
individuals who make up the personnel of that great in- 
stitution, I feel sure that he will be an interested one and 
a very active one. 

Last Friday the Senate confirmed Ambassador Clark’s 
appointment to this Bank. It gives me a great deal of 
pleasure this morning to wish him well in this new assign- 
ment and to say to our friends in Latin America that I 
don’t know of an individual in this country who, in my 
judgment, could or would or can or will display more 
interest in your problems or do more about helping you 
solve them. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:52 a.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


International Coffee Agreement 


of 1968 


The President’s Letter to the Senate Recommending 
the Renewal and Strengthening of the 1962 
Agreement. April 23, 1968 


To the Senate of the United States: 

A year ago this month, I met with the leaders of the 
American states in Punta del Este, Uruguay. In that 
historic meeting we reinforced the bonds of friendship 
that link this Nation with our 230 million neighbors to 
the South. We pledged to continue and extend hemisphere 
cooperation. 

Today I recommend that the Senate renew and 
strengthen one of the most important economic agree- 
ments of our time—the International Coffee Agreement, 
which expires in September 1968. 
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The Coffee Agreement was born in 1962 as a first ful- 
fillment of the Alliance for Progress. More than 60 na- 
tions joined together in that Agreement. President John 
F. Kennedy hailed it as “‘a heartening example of inter- 
national cooperation to resolve a vitally important eco- 
nomic problem.” 

That problem, in its broad dimension, was to stabilize 
world coffee prices to benefit both the coffee producer and 
coffee consumer. For years, wide price swings had wasted 
the resources and hindered the growth of developing na- 
tions who depend so heavily on coffee exports. 

Coffee is the economic lifeblood of more than 40 devel- 
oping nations—from plantations to small cooperatives, 
spanning Latin America, Africa and Asia. Second only 
to petroleum as a source of foreign exchange for develop- 
ing countries, coffee exports yielded over $2.3 billion in 
1966. ‘These exports have helped to build schools, hos- 
pitals, factories and roads—the pillars of peace and prog- 
ress. And they have provided the funds for the growing 
nations to buy the products of America’s farms and 
industries. 

America is a nation of coffee drinkers. We consume 
about half the supply of traded coffee. Our coffee indus- 
try is the world’s largest. We must assure the American 
consumer all the coffee he wants at fair and reasonable 
prices. 


The 1962 agreement—which the Senate ratified in 
1963—has done the job of promoting price stability for 
coffee consumers and producers alike: 


—cCoffee import prices have been fair. They are almost 
25 percent lower than the average price between 
1953 and 1962, and 10 percent higher than during 
the world coffee slump of 1962. 


—The sharp price fluctuations that plagued the world 
coffee market in past years have been avoided. 
—Coffee consumers and roasters have been assured 
steady supplies at predictable and stable prices. 
The 1968 agreement I propose will extend this record 
of success. It builds on the experience we have gained over 
the last several years by : 
—Assuring that different types of coffee will be avail- 
able at fair prices to meet changes in consumer tastes 
and _ preferences. 


—Providing fair treatment in trade for all forms of 
coffee. 


—Attacking the problem of coffee surpluses by produc- 
tion control and by creating a Diversification Fund 
to encourage shifts to other crops. 

Woodrow Wilson once said that “the highest and best 
form of efficiency is the spontaneous cooperation of a free 
people.” Nothing so embodies that philosophy as the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement. It shows that large indus- 
trial nations and small developing nations—guided by the 


principles of self-help and harmony—can work together 
for the benefit of all. 
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That good work has been carried on for the past five 
years. Through the International Coffee Agreement the 
machinery of economic cooperation is now in place— 
tested over the years and now improved. 

Without that machinery, we could return to the days 
of ruinous coffee price swings, disrupting the economies 
of many friendly naticns, impairing world coffee trade, 
and endangering the continued flow of coffee at reason- 
able prices to the tables of American families. 

I urge the Senate to give this instrument of interna- 
tior.al cooperation its early and favorable consideration. 

The Secretary of State will shortly submit legislation to 
implement the agreement. 

Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
The White House 
April 23, 1968 


Presidential Service Certificate and 
Presidential Service Badge 
Executive Order 11407. April 23, 1968 


AMENDING ExecuTIVE Orper No. 11174, EsTABLisH- 
ING THE PRESIDENTIAL SERVICE CERTIFICATE AND THE 
PRESIDENTIAL SERVICE BADGE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States and as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, it is ordered as 
follows: 

Paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of Executive Order No. 11174 
of September 1, 1964, entitled “Establishing the Presiden- 
tial Service Certificate and the Presidential Service 
Badge’’, are hereby amended to read as follows: 


“1. Certificate established. The White House Service 
Certificate is hereby reestablished as the Presidential Serv- 
ice Certificate, to be awarded in the name of the President 
of the United States to members of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Air Force, and Coast Guard who have 
been assigned to the White House for a period of at least 
one year subsequent to January 20, 1961. 

“2. Award of the Certificate. The Presidential Service 
Certificate, the design of which accompanies and is 
hereby made a part of this Order, shall be awarded by 
the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Secretary of the Air Force, or, when the Coast Guard 
is not operating as a service in the Navy, the Secretary of 
Transportation, to military personnel of their respective 
services, 

“3. Badge established. The White House Service Badge 
is replaced by the Presidential Service Badge, the design 
of which accompanies and is hereby made a part of this 
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Order. The Presidential Service Badge may be awarded 
to any member of the Armed Forces assigned to duty in 
the White House by the Secretary of the Army, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Air Force, or, when 
the Coast Guard is not operating as a service in the Navy, 
the Secretary of Transportation, upon recommendation of 
the Armed Forces Aide to the President, to military per- 
sonnel of their respective services. The Badge may be 
worn as a part of the uniform of those individuals upon 
award of the Presidential Service Certificate under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the Secretary of the Air Force, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Defense, and, when the 
Coast Guard is not operating as a service in the Navy, 
the Commandant of the Coast Guard, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Transportation, may severally 
prescribe.” 
Lynpvon B. JoHNsON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:15 a.m., 
April 24, 1968] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11407 was not made public in the form of 
a White House press release. 


Administrative Conference of the 
United States 


Statement by the President Upon Announcing 
Membership of the Conference. April 24, 1968 


The White House announced today the executive de- 
partments and administrative agencies designated by the 
President for membership in the Administrative Confer- 
ence of the United States. This is the new permanent 
forum established by Congress through which the Gov- 
ernment agencies will work with representatives of the 
public to improve the processes by which they administer 
programs affecting private rights and interests. 

The White House also released the names of the 32 
public members of the Administrative Conference, ap- 
pointed by the Chairman, with the approval of the Coun- 
cil of the Conference. 


In commenting on these announcements, the President 
said: 

“T am delighted that the Administrative Conference 
is now fully organized and will hold its first plenary ses- 
sion next month. It is heartening that so many eminent 
private citizens will contribute their time and talent to this 
important endeavor. Through this Conference, major im- 
provements will be achieved in the processes of Govern- 
ment that vitally affect our citizens every day.” 
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in addition to designating the 12 Cabinet Departments, 
the President named the following agencies to have mem- 
bership: the Bureau of the Budget, Civil Rights Com- 
mission, Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 
General Services Administration, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, Selective Service System, Small Business Administra- 
tion, United States Civil Service Commission, and the 
Veterans Administration. 

The independent regulatory boards and commissions 
having membership by statutory provision are the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, Civil Aeronautics Board, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, Federal Maritime Commission, Federal Power 
Commission, Federal Trade Commission, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, National Labor Relations Board, and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

The public members who serve without compensation 
for 2 year terms ending June 30, 1970 are: 


CaroLtyn E. Accer (Mrs. Abe Fortas), lawyer, Washington D.C.— 
former attorney, Department of the Treasury, National Labor 
Relations Board. 

C. Paut Barker, lawyer. New Orleans, La._former attorney, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

Cuar.es F. Brannan, general counsel, National Farmers Union, 
Denver, Colo._former Secretary of Agriculture. 

J. W. Butuion, lawyer, Dallas, Texas-former attorney, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, Department of the Treasury. 

Crark M. Byse, professor of law, Harvard Law School, Cambridge, 
Mass.—former attorney, Department of Commerce, Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

Joun T. CHapwe .t, lawyer, Chicago, Ill.—authority on trade reg- 
ulation and antitrust law; active in antitrust committee, Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

Haroitp J. Cowen, general attorney, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., New York, N.Y.-former Chief, Common Car- 
rier Bureau, Federal Communications Commission. 

Donatp C. Cook, president, American Electric Power Corp., New 
York, N.Y.—attorney and former Chairman of Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

ArtHuR H. CoursHon, chairman of board, Washington Federal 
Savings and Loan, Miami Beach, Fla.—attorney and former 
member of task force, Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

WituiaM J. Curtin, lawyer, Washington, D.C., attorney represent- 
ing management, airline and trucking labor disputes. 

KENNETH Cutp Davis, John P. Wilson Professor of Law, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Law School, Chicago, IIl., author, “Adminis- 
trative Law Treatise,” “Administrative Law Cases.” 

JEFFERSON ForpuaM, dean, University of Pennsylvania Law School, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—organizer, individual rights section, Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 

BERNARD A. Foster, Jr., lawyer, Washington, D.C.-former attor- 
ney, Federal Power Commission, Federal Trade Commission. 

Warner W. GarpDner, lawyer, Washington, D.C.—former Assistant 
Secretary of Interior; Solicitor of Departments of Labor and 
Interior. 

GeorceE A. GraHaM, executive director, National Academy of Pub- 
lic Administrators, Washington, D.C.-former consultant, 
Hoover Commission; director of government studies, Brookings 
Institution. 

Rosert W. Granam, lawyer, Seattle, Wash.former member, At- 
torney General’s Committee to Study Antitrust Laws. 

Patricia R. Harris (Mrs. William Beasley Harris). Professor of 
Law, Howard University, Washington, D.C.former Ambas- 
sador to Luxembourg; attorney, Department of Justice. 
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Ferre. HeEapy, academic vice-president, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.—former faculty member in public ad- 
ministration, University of Michigan. 

RicHarD H. Keatince, lawyer, Los Angeles, Calif.—present chair- 
man, administrative law section, American Bar Association. 

Joun T. Koen ter, lawyer, Washington, D.C.-former Assistant 
Secretary of Navy; Chairman, Maritime Administration; and 
Chairman, Renegotiation Board. 

Jim C. Lancpon, chairman, Texas Railroad Commission, Austin, 
Texas—former chief judge, Court of Civil Appeals, El Paso, 
Texas. 

Ross L. Matonr, vice president and general counsel, General 
Motors Corp., New York, N.Y.-former president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 

NATHANIEL L. NATHANSON, professor of law, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Ill-former Associate General Counsel, Office 
of Price Administration. 

C. Rocer NEtson, lawyer, Washington. D.C.—former chairman of 
the administrative law section, American Bar Association. 
SAMUEL R. Pierce, Jr., lawyer, New York, N.Y—former judge, 
Court of General Sessions, New York: Assistant to Under Sec- 

retary of Labor. 

Emmette S. Reprorp, Ashbel Smith Professor of Government, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas._former advisor, Office of Price 
Administration, President's Committee on Government Orga- 
nization, and Bureau of the Budget. 

Witu1AM P. Rocers, lawyer, Washington, D.C. and New York, 
N.Y.-former Attorney General of the United States. 

Bernard G. Secar, lawyer, Philadelphia, Pa president-elect, 
American Bar Association. 

ASHLEY SELLERS, lawyer, Washington, D.C.-former chairman, 
administrative law section, American Bar Association. 

Starr Tuomas, board of directors and vice president-law, Santa 
Fe Railway, Chicago, Illformer president, Association of 
Interstate Commerce Commission Practitioners. 

Tuomas H. Watt, lawyer, Washington, D.C.—former attorney, 
Federal Communications Commission. 

Howarp C. Westwoop, lawyer, Washington, D.C.—nationally- 
known authority on administrative law and legal aid. 


The Chairman of the Administrative Conference, Jerre 
S. Williams, was nominated by the President and was 
confirmed by the Senate on October 19, 1967 for a five- 
year term and took office on January 25, 1968. 


The members of the Council of the Conference ap- 
pointed by the President on February 7, 1968 are: 


FRANK M. Wozencrart, vice-chairman, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Office of Legal Counsel, Department of Justice. 

MaNnvuEL F. Couen, Chairman, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 


Wittarp Deason, Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Wa.TeR GELLHORN, Betts Professor of Law, Columbia University 
Law School; Former Director, Attorney General’s Committee 
on Administrative Procedure. 

Wititam W. Gotus, lawyer, New York, N.Y., counsel, reorganiza- 
tion of the Long Island and Hudson & Manhattan Railroad 
Companies; former member Attorney General’s Committee 
on Administrative Procedure. 

Rose H. Hype, Chairman, Federal Communications Commission. 

LeonarpD H. Marks, Director, United States Information Agency. 

FRANK Pace, Jr., president, Chief Executive Officer, International 
Executive Service Corp., New York, N.Y.-former Secretary of 
the Army; former Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Harotp L. Russet, lawyer, Atlanta, Ga.former chairman, ad- 
ministrative law section, American Bar Association. 

WuitTNEY Nortu Seymour, Sr., lawyer, New York, N.Y.—former 
president, American Bar Association, the Association of the 


Bar of the City of New York; and chairman of the board of 
the Carnegie Endowment. 
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Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Pardo Frederick DelliQuadri as Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau. April 24, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Pardo Frederick DelliQuadri of Honolulu, Ha- 
wail to be Chief of the Children’s Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Since August of 1967, Mr. DelliQuadri has served as 
the dean of the School of Social Work at the University 
of Hawaii. 

Mr. DelliQuadri will succeed Katherine Oettinger who 
has been serving as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Family 
Planning and Population in the Department since last 
August. 

Mr. DelliQuadri was born on June 20, 1915 in Pueblo, 
Colo, He graduated from the University of Colorado with 
the B.A. degree in 1938 and in 1941 received the M.S. de- 
gree from the University of Nebraska. 

A specialist in child welfare services and programs, Mr. 
DelliQuadri has held a number of State and local positions 
in this field in the States of Wyoming, Washington, IIli- 
nois, and Wisconsin. From 1950 to 1960, he was Director 
of the Division for Children and Youth of the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Welfare. 


During the last 5 years of that period, he concurrently 
served as a lecturer in the University of Wisconsin’s 
School of Social Work. From 1960 to 1967, he was dean 
of the Columbia University School of Social Work. 


During his tenure at Columbia, Mr. DelliQuadri also 
served as the U.S, Representative to the Executive Board 
of the United Nation’s International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (UNICEF) and participated in a number of 
international conferences and studies relating to children’s 
programs. He is a member of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association and has served as chairman of its com- 
mittee on Services to Children, the Membership Commit- 
tee, and its 1965 Self Study Committee. He is the author 
of over a score of articles dealing with child welfare and 
social work education. He is also active in the work of the 
Council of Social Work Education and the Child Welfare 
League of America. He has served as a consultant and ad- 
viser to a number of governmental agencies since 1949 
and participated in the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth in 1950. 


During World War II, Mr. DelliQuadri served in the 


rank of lieutenant in the U.S. Navy. He is married to the 
former Velma Lee Ingram and they have three daughters. 
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Great Lakes Fishery Commission 


Announcement of Appointment of 
Dr. W. Mason Lawrence as Commissioner of the 
United States Section. April 24, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his appointment 
of Dr. W. Mason Lawrence, of New York, as a Commis- 
sioner of the United States Section of the Great Lakes 
Fishery Commission. Dr. Lawrence will fill the new posi- 
tion created by the 89th Congress when it amended Article 
II of the Convention on Great Lakes Fisheries, between 
the United States and Canada, to provide that both coun- 
tries’ representation be expanded from three to four 
Commissioners. 

Dr. Lawrence has served as Deputy Commissioner of 
the New York Conservation Department since 1964. 

Born in New York on October 2, 1918, Dr. Lawrence 
received his B.S. and Ph. D. from Cornell University. 
During World War IT, he served in the European, African, 
and Pacific Theaters as a Lieutenant in the U.S. Navy. 

Dr. Lawrence joined the New York Conservation De- 
partment in 1937 and has served as Fish Manager for 
the Adirondack Counties, Chief of the Bureau of Fish, 
and Assistant Commissioner for Fish and Game. 

Dr. Lawrence also presently serves as a Commissioner 
on the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission; 
Alternate Commissioner on the Great Lakes Fishery Com- 
mission; Alternate Member from New York on the Great 
Lakes Basin Commission, and on several other river basin 
commissions. He has been a member of the Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario Advisory Committees to the Great Lakes 
Fishery Commission, since 1955. 

Dr. Lawrence is a member of the American Fisheries 
Society (President, 1959); Atlantic Fishery Biologists 
(President, 1952); International Association of Game, 
Fish, and Conservation Commissioners (currently First 
Vice President) ; New York Academy of Science; Amer- 
ican Society for Public Administration; and the Wildlife 
Society. 


National Advisory Council on 
Education Professions Development 


Announcement of Appointment of Dr. Rupert N. Evans 
tothe Council. April 24, 1968 


President Johnson today appointed Dr. Rupert N. 
Evans, Dean of the University of Illinois College of Edu- 
cation and distinguished vocational educator, to the Na- 
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tional Advisory Council on Education Professions Devel- 
opment. 

The Council was established by the Education Profes- 
sions Development Act of 1967 to review the operations of 
all Federal programs for training and developing educa- 
tional personnel, and to evaluate “their effectiveness in 
meeting needs for additional educational personnel and 
in achieving improved quality in training programs.” 

The Council was appointed September 22, 1967. Dr. 
Evans is to replace Dr. Don Davies who has resigned from 
the Council to join the U.S. Office of Education as asso- 
ciate commissioner for educational personnel develop- 
ment. 

Dr. Evans, 47, has been a professor of industrial educa- 
tion (1956-67) and an assistant and associate professor 
(1950-56) at the University of Illinois, and an assistant 
professor at Purdue University (1948-50). 

A native of Terre Haute, Ind., he received a Bachelor 
of Science Degree from Indiana State Teachers College 
in 1946 and his master’s and doctor's degrees from Pur- 
due University in 1949 and 1950, respectively. 

Dr. Evans has served on the U.S. Office of Education’s 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Vocational Association, National 
Association of Industrial Technology, and American 
Psychological Association. 

He was in the U.S. Navy from 1944 to 1946. 


President’s Committee on the National 
Medal of Science 


Announcement of Appointment of Four New 


Members. April 24, 1968 


The President today announced the appointment of 
four new members to the President's Committee on the 
National Medal of Science. They are: 

Dr. MarsuHatit D. Gates, professor of chemistry, University of 
Rochester, New York. 

Dr. Epwarp J. McSuane, professor of mathematics, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville. 

Dr. Joun R. Pierce, communications sciences division, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc., Murray Hill, N.J. 

Dr. KennetH V. THIMANN, provost, Crown College, University 
of California, Santa Cruz. 

The Committee on the National Medal of Science as- 
sists the President in selecting recipients of the Medal who 
“in his judgement are deserving of special recognition by 
reason of their outstanding contribution to knowledge 
in the physical, biological, mathematical, or engineering 
sciences.” The Medal is customarily awarded annually 
under the terms of a 1959 Act of Congress. 

The Committee is chaired by Dr. Bryce Crawford, 


dean, Graduate School, University of Minnesota, Other 
members are: 
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Dr. Joun T. Epsa 1, biological laboratory, Harvard University. 

Dr. James C. FLETCHER, president, University of Utah. 

Dr. Harry H. Hess, professor of geology, Princeton University. 

Dr. GarpNER LinpzeEy, vice president for academic affairs, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Dr. Max S. Peters, dean of the School of Engineering, University 
of Colorado. 

Dr. James A. SHANNON, Director, National Institutes of Health. 

Dr. Atvin M. Werner, Director, Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 

Dr. Freperick Seitz (ex officio), president, National Academy 


of Sciences. 
The new members succeed the following whose terms 

have expired: 
Dr. R. H. Brno, professor of mathematics, University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. Metvin Carvin, professor of chemistry, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. 

Dr. Paut CuHENEA, scientific director, research laboratories, General 
Motors Technical Center, Warren, Mich. 

Dr. Paut J. Kramer, professor of botany, Duke University. 


Federal Reformatory for Women 


Announcement of Appointment of Alice L. O’ Donnell to 
the Board of Advisors. April 24, 1968 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of Alice L. O’Donnell of Washington, D.C., to the Board 
of Advisors to the Federal Reformatory for Women, to re- 
place Mrs. Thomas B. Hess whose term has expired. 

The Board meets annually and serves without compen- 
sation. It is composed of four private citizens, the At- 
torney General, the Director of the Bureau of Prisons, and 
the Warden of the Reformatory for Women. 

Miss O’Donnell is a lawyer and is presently with the 
Federal Judicial Center. For the past 20 years she has 
been employed by the United States Supreme Court. 


United States Attorneys 


The President’s Remarks to a Delegation Attending a 
Washington Conference. April 24, 1968 


Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Deputy Attorney General. 
Assistant Attorneys General, District Attorneys, ladies 
and gentlemen: 


When we met together here a year ago, I appealed 
to you to make a very special effort. I have come back 
today to personally thank you for the credit you have 
brought to your Nation, the diligence you have brought 
to your job and the great satisfaction that you have given 
your President. 

I asked you to do everything that you could within 
the limitations of your office and your personnel to reduce 
your case loads. I am very grateful for your response. 
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I know that it is through long hours and hard work 
that you have reduced that load and chipped away sub- 
stantially at that backlog. 

I know that you feel as I do that we must not rest 
on our past performance because the problem of con- 
trolling crime and the problem of achieving justice is 
about as important a problem as we have in our Republic. 
We have a big job to do in the months ahead and with 
your help, we are going to do it- 

So, this afternoon, I wanted to ask you to make an 
even greater effort for your country, for your Attorney 
General, and for your President to try to clear your 
dockets this years. I ask this even though I am fully 
aware that your workload increases as the cause of justice 
is advanced. 

I have asked the Congress upon the urgent recommen- 
dation of your Attorney General, to extend to you more 
help. We have requested a 14 percent increase in the 
number of Assistant United States Attorneys. 

This is the biggest increase that has ever been sought 
in any 1 year from the Congress, But never before in our 
178-year history has the office of the United States Attor- 
ney been so burdened with such great responsibilities. 

Only a few years ago, a United States Attorney would 
not be concerned with protection to the consumer or with 
the many aspects of civil rights, or with the major dis- 
orders in the streets. 

But today, this Government has taken a stand and it 
has taken that stand against the sale of dangerous fabrics. 
It has taken a stand against the sale of unwholesome 
meat to our citizens. 

It has dozens of laws on behalf of the consumer that 
have been passed that must be enforced and executed and 
dozens more that are now being considered. 

The Government has said that no longer can a man 
be denied work because of the color of his skin, nor can 
he be denied his vote, either. 

We have set our face against lawlessness, and with all 
of these commitments, it just means one thing—your 
workdays are longer and you are away from home a 
good deal more. 

When riots flared in our cities recently, I know that 
some of you worked around the clock to keep your- 
selves, your Attorney General and your President here in 
Washington fully informed. 

I don’t know whether you realize it or not, but I doubt 
that there are any individuals more responsible for the 
rather remarkable record, with thousands upon thousands 
upset and restless in the streets of the Nation—the big 
meropolitan areas—with dozens of thousands of troops 
there attempting to stop the burning and the looting and 
things of that nature. There was not one fatality as a result 
of a Federal gun. 


I think a large part of that was due to the cool judg- 
ment, the wise counsel, the sober and able leadership of 
the Justice Department from the top to the bottom. And 
I am grateful for that. 
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Lives were spared. Lives were saved. We can rebuild 
property. We can replace the loss of money. But a life 
taken can never be restored. 

In your districts, I think that you are the outstanding 
representatives of the Federal Government. As a repre- 
sentative, you have a very important function to perform 
for this majestic Government because you are the living 
symbols of the United States Government’s dedication 
to what we like to refer to as justice in this country. 

You are the living symbol of order under the law. So 
many people look to you, not only for advice and for 
counsel, but they emulate you and they learn from you— 
both by precept and example. 

There will be some things in this administration that 
will not be remembered long. But if there is one thing that 
our children learn from our service here, I hope it is this: 
that I don’t think there was ever a period when there 
were more dedicated people, more diligently discharging 
their duties, earnestly and genuinely seeking to do the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 

For whatever progress we may have made, whatever 
semblance of justice that we may have brought about, we 
are deeply in the debt of those of you who have come here 
this afternoon. 

I did not ask you to come here to try to stimulate you 
or try to inspire you. I just asked you to come here to 
let you know that we cared about you. 

I see one or two of you out there whom I have been 
able to recognize and in a measure reward for your out- 
standing service by elevating you to one of the most 
precious honors that can come to a citizen—to become 
a member of the Judiciary of this country. 

The only thing that I regret is that I just don’t have a 
judgeship for each of you because you deserve it. 

You have been faithful to your trust and you have 
reflected credit on your President. That is a good way 
of saying that you have served your country well. 

Thank you so much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 5:10 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


Democratic Party Dinner in Chicago 


The President’s Remarks at a Fundraising Dinner Given 
by Cook County Democrats. April 24, 1968 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Kerner, Mr. Mayor, Dick 
Daley, Governor Shapiro, General Clark, Colonel Arvey, 
Members of the delegation of Chicago—one of the finest 
delegations in all the Congress—my fellow Democrats, 
ladies and gentlemen: 


First, on behalf of Mrs. Johnson and myself, I want to 
thank each and every one of you for this wonderful wel- 
come. I never really realized that withdrawal pains could 
be so pleasant. For a minute, while you were standing 
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there, I closed my eyes and I thought that I had leaped 
ahead of time to that other hall over by the stockyards. 
But then I remembered who I was—the President—not 
the Vice President, nor one of the Members of the 
Senate. 

As we came in down here tonight, I saw four of your 
men out there shouting, with their placards, They were 
yelling “thief, scoundrel, and murderer” and some other 
ugly names that I cannot repeat to this audience. 

My Secret Service detail, Mr. Mayor, and your 
Colonel Riley both seemed to be slightly alarmed and I 
had to tell them that it was only——as nearly as I could 
judge—four out-of-town Democratic leaders working to 
unite the Party. Colonel Riley readily assured all of us 
that they could not have been Chicago Democrats. 

Mayor Daley, we are so glad that you asked us to come. 
All of you have honored us by asking us here tonight. 
I am so proud and so happy to share your honors and the 
great pride that you people of Chicago feel with your 
great Mayor and my true and loval friend for many years. 

I not only want to thank Dick and Mrs. Daley and 
their wonderful family from the bottom of my heart, but 
Mrs. Johnson and I will always be grateful for the 
strength that their loyalty and their cooperation and their 
steadfastness have given us every step of the way—all 
these years, all along the road. 

Governor Kerner and Governor Shapiro, General 
Clark, I want to thank you, too, I want to explain that 
I came out here tonight to repay part of my debt. Mayor 
Daley extended this invitation to me last year. John 
Bailey, my beloved chairman of the National Commit- 
tee, renewed it several times. I promised to attend. When 
I make a promise, I try to keep it. 

Now some Chicago newspapers have been wondering 
if there is any very special significance to my visit here 
tonight. But, as I told the Mayor as we came up the 
steps, the answer to that is quite simple. Dick, I just do 
enjoy coming to Party dinners because I used to be in 
politics myself. 

I am here tonight to speak, not as a fellow Democrat, 
but to speak to you as a fellow American. I have come to 
talk to you about the tests of our times—and the trust 
of our parties. 


For more than 100 years, both of our parties—Demo- 
cratic and Republican—have drawn enduring strength 
from leaders who have known the shores of these lakes 
and who have walked the grass of these Middle Western 
plains. 

In a time of danger and division for America, it was 
from the prairies of Illinois that the Nation heard the 
counsel of unity and compassion from the strong Republi- 
can voice of Abraham Lincoln. 

In. our times—when danger confronted us and con- 
fronted all mankind— it was from these same prairies that 
we and the world were inspired by the counsel of sanity 
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and good sense—from the brave and eloquent and wise 
Democratic heart of Adlai Stevenson. 

In this vital year, as we approach our national deci- 
sions together, I believe that the example of such men 
from the heart of America must be the example that 
governs America’s head. 

When this Republic was born, Thomas Jefferson 
looked about at the energy and the creativity that stirred 
among the people in the first years of our freedom. He was 
excited and he was inspired at what he saw. He wrote to 
a friend. He said: “It is like a new time.” 

He could have been writing about our own day. 

No man could serve where I have served now for more 
than 4 years and 5 long months—in this great office of 
all the people—without sensing that we are once again 
in “‘a new time.” 

Yes, there are fears and doubts and suspicions and 
questions. 

There are young men and women wondering if there 
is a place for them in a world that they did not make— 
in a world that they deeply yearn to make far better 
than they think it is. 

There are mothers and fathers in every land and I am 
one of those fathers and she is one of those mothers— 
who despise war as their children despise it. 

I will devote all of my days and all of my powers and 
all of my energies to winning the peace that is the prayer 
of every single American family. 

There are men and women, boys and girls, whose 
souls rage each day against the bare walls and the bleak 
windows of their lives—where the sunlight of hope seldom 
ever shines. 

But the story of our land—America, the beautiful 
the story of our times—the United States of America- 
is not a dismal story of wrongs without end. Here—hcre 
in America, as nowhere else since time began, we are 
striving eagerly to let the sunlight shine upon all of our 
people. Because that is what America is all about. 

Step by step, year by year, we are moving out of the 
darkness and out of the shadows, out into a new day of 
light and justice for all of our people. 

True, our society does still bear burdens and scars 
from times long before any of us were born. We cannot 
correct the injustice of centuries in a matter of hours or 
days or months. But we are on our way and we have acted 
to relieve those burdens and to heal those wounds. No- 
where else—in no other society on this earth—are so 
many so devoted to leaving this earth better than they 
found it. 

I ask you, is there anyone in the room tonight who 
would trade where you are for where you were when you 
discovered this land? 


It is this purpose that is throbbing through our Republic 


tonight. It must be served. With God’s help, it will be 
served. 
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The progress of America is the achievement of a nation 
that is unified: not a nation in lockstep, not a nation 
where all men must think alike or act alike or vote alike— 
but a nation in which the labors and the talents of the 
people make common cause toward common goals. 

Our parties and our politics must ever serve this pur- 
pose. They must never be permitted to divide or to divert 
us from the goal of one America. 

In saying this to you, my friends, tonight, I am only 
repeating the wisdom and the warnings of great Ameri- 
cans throughout all of our history. From the first days of 
the Republic to our times, the leaders who have loved 
America have warned continuously against the divisive 
spirit of faction and special interests. Every generation 
of Americans has had to heed that warning. 

However strong we may be, however prosperous we 
are, however just its purposes or however noble its causes, 
no nation can long endure when citizen is turned against 
citizen—when class is turned against class—when cause 
is turned against cause—and race against race—and sec- 
tion against section—and generation against generation— 
by men in the selfish spirit of partisanship. 

The decisions that we must make this year are among 
the most vitally important decisions that Americans have 
ever been called upon to make. Perhaps more than at any 
time in all of our past, we shall be choosing our future— 
and we shall be choosing the future of our children. 

The trial of our course and our wisdom will continue 
far beyond the terrible ordeal of Vietnam. 

The test of our compassion will continue long after the 
ordeal of our great cities. 

Through all the ten thousand tomorrows of this cen- 
tury, the generations of Americans who are living now— 
and those who will live later—will awake each morning 
into a new world. In that new world, each day may bring 
challenge—and I hope each hour will bring promise. 


If the challenges are to be met—if the promises are to 
be realized—then America’s political parties must be- 
come the guardians of all the people. 


America will not be served by parties which only 
serve—or refuse to serve—those in business, or those in 
labor, or those in agriculture, or those in a specific minori- 
ty, or those in the cities, or those of one race or one herit- 
age or one faith. We can and we must move on the broad 
highway toward greatness as a nation only if the parties 
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themselves are broad and open, receptive to all, and 
always responsive to all of the people. 

Our politics today is changed—and it is changing. Our 
issues are new. Our alignments are new. Our styles are 
new. Our slogans are new. And all of this is good—for it 
reflects and it serves the changes that are being wrought 
by America’s own advances in the world. But the purpose 
of our politics is not changed, and it must not change— 
for that purpose is to serve the unity of all of our people 
all of the time. 

In this time—and at this place—here in this great 
city of Chicago—with the presence of these devoted 
leaders, it is fitting to recall the words of one of our great 
American leaders, Abraham Lincoln, when he spoke 110 
years ago in a small Illinois town. He was then referring 
to the authors of our Declaration of Independence. 
Abraham Lincoln had this to say: 


“Wise statesmen as they were, they knew the tendency 
of prosperity to breed tyrants. So they established these 
great self-evident truths that when in the distant future 
some man, some faction, or some interest, should set up 
the doctrine that none but rich men, or none but white 
men, were entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, their posterity might look up again to the Dec- 
laration of Independence and take courage to renew the 
battle which their fathers began.” 


So, not as partisans, not as Democrats, and not as 
Republicans, but only and always as Americans let us 
look to the good that has been wrought. Let us look to the 
victories that have been won for all of our people. Let us 
look at how far we have come and how far we must go. 
Let us look at the progress that our grandfathers and our 
fathers have made since they came to these shores. Let 
us look to the advances that we have made together in 
unity and in understanding and let us, too, take courage— 
to renew, and to sustain, that “battle which our fathers 
began.” 


When I talked to the Mayor late this afternoon and 
he asked me again to reconsider, I told him that I had 
been engaged the last several days in a complete re- 
assessment of my own personal situation. I have come 
to the conclusion that I stood today just where I stood 
last year when he first invited me. I told him I would be 
here. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:14 p.m., c.s.t., at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago. 
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VISIT OF KING OLAV V OF NORWAY 


Remarks of President Johnson and King Olav at the Welcoming Ceremony 
for His Majesty. April 25, 1968 


THE Preswent. His Majesty, Secretary Rusk, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen: 


It has been said that, “American is the half-brother to the world.” 

And certainly that is true, Your Majesty, of Norway and Norwegians. 
There are almost as many Norwegian Americans as there are Norwegians 
in your own country. 

Here in our country, Americans of Norwegian descent number more 
than 3 million. They include many of our most distinguished Americans, 
our very able Vice President among them. 

Your Majesty, it was just 21 years ago that President Truman spelled 
out America’s family relationship with Europe. 

1947 was the year of the Truman doctrine and the Marshall plan. 
It was also the year that postwar isolationism in the United States was 
finally buried. President Truman understood the implications of Amer- 
ica’s involvement in European affairs. He said, 

“This is a serious course upon which we embark. 


“TI would not recommend it except that the alternative is much more 
serious.” 

Today there is no doubt that Europe is once again a very vital and 
prospering center of the world. There should also be no doubt that the 
United States remains as closely bound to our North Atlantic partners— 
closely joined in common history, culture, ideals and endeavors. 

The real question today is not whether America and Europe are still 
partners. Of course we are partners. But the real question is what will we 
be partners for. 

President Truman said back there in 1947: 

“".. we must assist free peoples to work out their own destinies in 
their own way.” 

If there is evidence anywhere in the world today that a small, free 
nation can become a great and creative and independent nation, that 
example is surely to be found in your country—Norway. 

I believe that Americans and Europeans must rededicate themselves 
to the purposes of partnership that united us and has united us for 21 
years. 

The original concepts of the Truman doctrine and the Marshall plan 
are valid today, as we stand here. They are valid all over the world. 

So, working together, I think there is nothing that we cannot do 
together. We can make every continent of this world a better and safer 
place for the children and the grandchildren of our world. We can better 
humanity wherever humanity exists. 

It will not be easy. It will take us decades. It will require energy and 
talent and resources and treasure. 


But as President Truman so wisely and courageously observed, the 
alternative is harder to accept. 
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Your Majesty, we celebrate the joint efforts of our past. We look 
forward to future cooperation for human dignity. I welcome you to 
America as an old friend of this country. 


I thank you again on behalf of Mrs. Johnson and myself for the 
cordiality with which your people received us and for the warm exchanges 
we had in your country in our most pleasant visits with you. 


We are so happy to have you in our country. The sunshine now is 
coming out to welcome you. 





Kine Otav V. Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, ladies and gentlemen: 


I would like to thank you for the very warm and friendly words 
which you have just directed to my country and to myself. I accept these 
kind words as a token of the exceptionally close relationship and strong 
sense of community which have for so many years existed between our 
two nations. 


Let me in my turn tell you how happy I am to be here and to bring 
greetings from Norway to you, Mr. President, and to the people of 
America. 

The strong friendship and admiration which we Norwegians feel 
towards the American people is indeed deeprooted. These sentiments 
go all the way back to the great American Revolution when Norwegians, 
themselves a dependent nation at that time, came to regard this new union 
of the 13 States on the other side of the Atlantic as an inspiring example 
and as a bold people’s exercise of self-determination in the ideals of 
freedom and of human rights. 


To the initial feeling of admiration was added the new sense of 
kinship and community based on the thousands of family bonds when, 
during the 19th century, more than half a million Norwegians came 
to this country to build a new future and make their contribution to the 
growth of the American Nation and to the development of the United 
States. 


Needless to say, I am today looking forward with expectation and 


pride to meet again a great number of their descendants during my trip 
across this vast continent. 





During the Second World War, when our two countries became 
allies, a new fundamental dimension was added to Norwegian-American 
relations. The rise of the United States of America to what it represents 
today has indeed been a great and breathtaking adventure. 

But hardly in any period of this great Nation’s history has there been 
so many dramatic events and such an unparalleled progress and affluence 
as the three decades which have lapsed since I, as Crown Prince of Nor- 
way, toured this country for more than 2 months. 

I am, therefore, deeply grateful, Mr. President, for your kind invita- 
tion to revisit the United States, to renew my acquaintances with you 
personally and with other distinguished leaders of this great Nation and 
to take stock of the tremendous developments in all fields of human 
endeavor which have taken place here since my first visit. 


Thank you, Mr. President. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:36 a.m. on the South Lawn at the White House, 
where His Majesty was given a formal welcome with full military honors. 
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Federal Employees, 
Prohibited Activities 


Executive Order 11408 Revoking Certain Obsolete 
Executive Orders. April 25, 1968 


Revoxinc Executive Orpver No. 9 oF JANuARy 17, 
1873, AND AMENDATORY ORDERS, RELATING TO DUAL 
FEDERAL-STATE OFFICE HOLDING, AND ExECUTIVE OR- 
pER No. 9367 or Aucust 4, 1943, Pronipitinc Gov- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES FROM INSTRUCTING PERSONS 
FOR CERTAIN GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 7301 
of title 5, United States Code, and as President of the 
United States, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Executive Order No. 9 of January 17, 
1873, and Executive Order No. 9367 of August 4, 1943, 
are hereby revoked. 

Sec. 2. All prior Executive orders insofar as they inter- 
pret or amend Executive Order No. 9 are hereby revoked. 
These include, but are not limited to, Executive Orders 
numbered 9-2, January 28, 1873; 653, June 13, 1907; 
661, June 26, 1907; 1072, May 14, 1909; 1118, Au- 
gust 4, 1909; 1210, June 13, 1910; 1390, August 2, 1911; 
1472, February 14, 1912; 1583, August 24, 1912; 1930, 
May 5, 1914; 1947, May 26, 1914; 1991, July 9, 1914; 
2071, October 31, 1914; 2154, March 25, 1915; 2252, 
October 6, 1915; 2325, February 23, 1916; 2596, 
April 14, 1917; 2819, March 9, 1918; 3158, August 27, 
1919; 3359, November 25, 1920; 3597, December 24, 
1921; 3668, April 29, 1922; 3771, January 2, 1923; 
3860, June 7, 1923; 3941, January 11, 1924; 4013, 
May 19, 1924; 4048, July 12, 1924; 4059, August 6, 
1924; 4250, June 10, 1925; 4439, May 8, 1926; 4527, 
October 22, 1926; 4627, April 7, 1927; 5133, June 7, 
1929; 5187, September 9, 1929; 5188, September 10, 
1929; 5627, May 20, 1931; 5666, July 3, 1931; 5700, 
August 31, 1931; 6051, February 27, 1933; 6108, 
April 12, 1933; 6259, August 27, 1933; 6518, Decem- 
ber 21, 1933; 6824, August 16, 1934; 7332, April 3, 
1936; 7369, May 13, 1936; 7636, June 17, 1937; 7648, 
June 28, 1937; 7736, November 6, 1937; 7796, Janu- 
ary 21, 1938; 7823, February 25, 1938; 7896, May 24, 
1938; 7944, August 4, 1938; 8390, April 11, 1940; 8399, 
April 29, 1940; 8516, August 15, 1940; 8880, August 30, 
1941; 9442, May 15, 1944; 9845, April 28, 1947; 10044, 
March 15, 1949; 10055, May 6, 1949; 10645, 
November 22, 1955. 

Lyxpvon B. JoHNSON 

The White House 

April 25, 1968 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:49 p.m., 
| April 25, 1968] 
NoTE: The activities formerly covered by the orders revoked by 


Executive Order 11408 are governed by Executive Order 11222 


“Prescribing Standards of Ethical Conduct for Government Officers 
and Employees” of May 8, 1965 (3 CFR, 1964-1965 Comp., 
p. 306), and regulations issued thereunder. 

Executive Order 11408 was not made public in the form of a 
White House press release. 
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The Burro Club 


The President’s Remarks to Members of the 
Organization of Administrative Assistants to 


Democratic Members of Congress. April 25, 1968 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Leader, Members of 
the Congress, and members of the Burro Club: 

In a very real sense, it is good to be back home again 
even if only for a brief visit. As your Chairman has told 
you, in this room some 35 years ago, I won my first politi- 
cal victory on Capitol Hill. I was elected Speaker of the 
“Little Congress’—an organization very similar to yours. 
And it was an upset. 

On the way up here, I read an article that Gould Lin- 
coln wrote in the Washington Star, on April 28, 1933. It is 
headed “Progressives Put Over New Slate in Election 
Drive, ‘Little Congress’ Upset.” I guess they have been 
upset ever since. 

But it was a combination of Democrats and farm labor 
members. We have had some combinations like that since. 

We pledged ourselves to be always mindful of the for- 
gotten man. We said, “The election will mark a New 
Deal for all ‘Little Congresses’ that everyone—regardless 
of party affiliation—will receive fair, equal treatment 
from the Chair; committees will be named on an equit- 
able basis of membership and seniority.” 

So even then, we were not deep partisans, although we 
were rather visionary progressives—TI must admit. 

The Chicago Tribune did not claim that my opponents 
had won before the votes were counted. But it was—I 
must admit—a surprise to most members of the club, in- 
cluding myself, when we came out on top. 

We have a far more crucial election coming up this 
November. As you know, I have announced that I will 
not seek or accept our Party’s nomination, but that does 
not mean that I am just going to be an uninterested or 
passive bystander. 

I have a philosophy which I want to discuss with you 
very briefly. I picked from some of the citations—the 
honorary degrees that have come to men in public life—a 
citation from a New England university, a great university 
—Brown University in Rhode Island. 

When they awarded me a doctor’s degree back some 
10 years ago in 1959—-when I was connected with the 
legislative branch of the Government and we had a 
Republican President—the president of that New Eng- 
land university and that faculty prepared this citation. I 
have always prized it very highly, coming from where 
it did, the section it did, the people it did, and the quality 
of the school. 
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It said: “When the Executive and the Legislature 
are divided, anything or nothing can happen. As Majority 
Leader of the Senate, you have used your political strength 
in the national interest to make it possible for the moder- 
ates of both Parties to join with you to do the possible and 
to seek the best. Your skill as a politician has been notable, 
but you have subordinated politics to national interest, 
the service for which you will best be remembered.” 

I would hope certainly that that is true. But this year 
I think that I could not be uninterested—not when the 
record that you and I have helped to make is going to be 
put before the country. 

I believe that you know, and that our children will 
know, and all history will know, that that is an un- 
paralleled record. I can’t go over the hundreds of 
measures that we have been talking about for generations 
that we have been doing something about the last 4 years, 
but I do want to hit some of the highlights. 

In 1964, I had reviewed the campaign speeches of all 
of our Presidents and the documents in our offices of the 
President’s messages. All of our Presidents had been con- 
cerned with the poor—but it was your Congress that did 
something about it and passed the War on Poverty Act, 
the first time that poverty had been recognized as a legis- 
lative enactment by itself. 

The broadest civil rights laws of the century were 
passed. Abraham Lincoln, 100 years ago, issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation—but it was a proclamation, 
not a fact. And we have made them facts—in voting; 
there are a million more people voting who never voted 
before because of our Voting Rights Act. Because of our 
Accommodations Act, all people can sit at tables in pub- 
lic dining rooms and can have rooms and public accom- 
modations in hotels. 

And now the most difficult of them all—the equal 
housing—which we have just signed. 

President Truman pledged to the people of this coun- 
try that he would recognize “Honor thy father and thy 
mother and their days would be long on the earth” by 
passing Medicare. 

We talked about it in campaign speeches for more than 
20 long years—but you voted it. 

And you members of the Burro Club had to stand up 
and persuade some of your own members to quit 
shimmying. 

I remember one of the most difficult jobs I ever did 
when I was a secretary was to get a certain Congressman 
to vote for the Social Security Act. He really thought 
that it was socialism. And so many people thought that 
way—as they did about Medicare. 

I remember walking down the streets of my town as 
a Member of Congress after President Truman had made 
the suggestion. There wasn’t a doctor in the whole area 
who would hardly speak to me; we were socially ostra- 
cized, But anyone who is against Medicare today would 
be ostracized. I can’t find anyone who doesn’t approve 
of Medicare. 
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We had a pioneer program of Federal aid to education. 
Federal aid and Federal control were very ugly words 
for years. They were ugly when I came in to be President. 

The Bnai Brith invited me to be their principal 
speaker. They gave me a big award; it glorified my 
achievements. I was proud and I came home and talked 
to Lady Bird and my daughters about what a generous 
thing it was to do. 

But I picked up the paper the next afternoon and they 
had passed a resolution on my Federal aid to education 
bill. 

I do know that centuries from now, people will point 
to what this Congress did when it passed 18 major edu- 
cational measures in the past 4 years—and 26 major 
health measures that are enduring; more than have been 
passed in all the Congresses combined. 

I know you are proud of that record—Model Cities, 
auto safety. The first minimum wage I voted on was 25 
cents an hour; we passed one for $1.60—some little 
difference. 

We have new protection for consumers. We have meat 
inspection and product safety and flammable fabrics. 

And over the years, we have the greatest achievements 
in conservation—even since the Teddy Roosevelt-Gifford 
Pinchot days—with more parks and more seashores open 
to more people than ever before in our history. 

During this period, we have actually put more land 
back in the public domain than we have taken out, and 
including the interstate highway system and the freeways, 
that is saying something. 

You members of the Burro Club helped write that 
record. You did it just as surely as you cast the votes that 
passed the bills or if you had signed the law as the Presi- 
dent did. 

Anyone who has spent any time on Capitol Hill knows 
the vital role that an assistant plays in the legislative 
process. When I came here they told me no Congressman 
was any better than his secretary. That was before we 
called them administrative assistants and __ special 
assistants. 

This record I just talked to you about is a Democratic 
record. But it was not achieved at all by bitter partisan- 
ship. It wasn’t written by men who cared more for party 
label than they did for public interest. The secret of our 
success, I think, as a party, lies in our belief that serving 
the people and meeting their needs without concern for 
any narrow ideology or any special interest is really the 
only criteria and the only standard of good government. 

Now, that has been my personal philosophy. Many 
years ago, when I served as Majority Leader, I remember 
saying that our political philosophies are the sum of our 
life experiences. They cannot be squeezed into any one- 
or two-word label that vou hang around your neck. ‘They 
should not sacrifice the life and blood of individuality by 
any sterile dogma or any canned definition. 


Ten years ago I was writing an article on my philos- 
ophy when I was a Member of the Senate. That article 
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was published in the Texas Quarterly, a magazine of the 
University of Texas, where I hope to teach and lecture 
some before long. Some of you here in this room may re- 
member that article. The rest of you may find something 
of value in it for your own public lives. 

I want to repeat part of it today because it has been 
my basic faith throughout the years. I said in that article 
what I said the other night in my March 31st speech. 
“T am a free man first; an American second; a United 
States Senator third; and a Democrat fourth—in that 
order.” 

I described the roots of my personal faith, the first prin- 
ciples of my public philosophy. Here is the way I described 
them: “First, every American has something to say and 
under our system he has a right to an audience.” And 
plenty of them had it under my administration—I can 
assure you. 

“Second, there is always a national answer to each 
national problem. 

“Third, achievement of the full potential of our re- 
sources, physical, human and otherwise, is the highest 
purpose of government policies—next to the protection of 
those rights that we regard as inalienable. 

“Fourth, that waste is the continuing enemy of our 
society and the prevention of waste—waste of resources, 
waste of lives, waste of opportunity—is the most dynamic 
of the responsibilities of our government.” 

Now, these were very simple personal beliefs. They 
were expressed 10 years ago. But they are my beliefs and 
they were not adopted from some textbook and they were 
not adopted from some other man. They have grown with 
me and they have stayed with me during the years I was 
a member of the “Little Congress” and its Speaker. They 
have been with me for almost 60 years now. I can tell you 
that these beliefs have strengthened me and they have 
sustained me. And they have led me to one fundamental 
conviction and I put that down in that article. This is 
what it said: 

“The Congress reaches a very dubious decision when 
its choices are made solely by head counts of a partisan 
division. I do not believe that we have arrived at any 
answer until we have truly found the national answer— 
the answer that all reasonable men can agree upon. 

“Our work is not done until that answer is found, 
even if the process requires years of our lives.” 


I remember a great Speaker of that body whom 
Speaker McCormack and I worked closely with for years. 
He said to me one time that the thing he was so proud 
of our Party for was that we do not hate their Presidents. 
Just because they are not members of our Party, we don’t 
go around hating their Presidents. 


Last night I spoke to a gathering in Chicago. I took 
along with me an excerpt from a statement that I made 
back in 1953 when our Party was rather disorganized 
and we had just had a great war hero elected to office 
and we had been turned out of power. As a very young 
man I had become a leader of the Senate Democrats be- 
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cause I think no one else over there who had been around 
long enough would want the job. 


It was the afternoon of January 2, given to the Demo- 
cratic Conference of the Senate. I said: “My colleagues, 
we are now in the minority. I have never agreed with the 
statement that it is the business of the opposition to op- 
pose.” That was a very famous statement attributed to a 
very famous American who was then the Majority Leader 
whose name was Robert Taft. He said: “It is the business 
of the opposition to oppose.” 


I said I did not agree with that statement. “I do not 
believe the American people have sent us here merely to 
obstruct. I believe we are here to fight for a positive pro- 
gram, a program geared not to opposing the majority, 
but to serving America. I think that is the real desire of 


every good Democrat, even though he may disagree as to 
methods. 


“So, working together, I think we can do more than 
preserve the gains of the past 20 years that we have legis- 
lated. I think we can go forward today, even though we 
are in the minority, with a positive program—a program 
that is pro-American and not anti-Republican. If we go 
forward as positive Americans and not negative op- 
positionists I am convinced that the time is not too far 
distant when the Democratic Party will again be in the 
majority.” 

Two years later, we were in the majority in the Con- 
gress. And we kept that majority for 6 years of that 8-year 
Republican administration—because of that philosophy. 
We have elected two Democratic Presidents since that 
philosophy was expressed. 

If we continue to act on those beliefs—if we will con- 
tinue to act in that atmosphere—elections will take care 
of themselves, the Democratic Party will remain in the 
majority, our national challenges will be faced, our na- 
tional answers will be found, and the American people 
will prosper and the world will share in the new blessings 
that we could achieve by unity. 

You and I and the Democratic candidate will be tak- 
ing that faith to the country again this year. I made my 
announcement and one of the most motivating reasons 
for that announcement was that no one in the world 
no one who sought our treasure or tried to stall freedom— 
could have any doubt that any person in this country 
candidate or noncandidate—could effectively pressure 
this President and his actions for at least the next 9 
months; that we were going to be above and beyond any 
petty, mean, personal, selfish, partisan action or any 
cowardly action, because I honestly believe that there are 
those in the world who would not hesitate to take ad- 
vantage of any weakness in our system that they could 
detect or any differences that they could exploit. 

So, I would hope that I could remove myself from 
the nosecone of a volcano, where I could act independently 
and with complete liberty, with only one criteria—the 
greatest good for the greatest number and providing a 
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national answer to a national problem and an inter- 
national answer to an international condition. 

And that is what we propose to do. 

I would hope that you would not be personally critical 
or that you would not be vituperative or you would not 
hate or you would not descend to the level of narrowness 
or selfishness or trying to carry out a burning personal 
ambition for ambition’s sake only. 

I hope that we can unite around the standards that 
I have expressed today and I would hope that we can 
hold them high, because I genuinely believe that if we 
do, the voters will respond to them as they have in seven 
out of the last nine Presidential elections since 1932 and 
in 16 out of the 18 Congressional elections in the same 
period. 

With that record, and with that faith, I have not the 
slightest doubt—not the slightest doubt—that any would- 
be divisive force will ever make any serious inroads in this 
country. 

I would conclude only by saying this: That the longer 
you live, the more you learn. But what I am saying now, I 
knew when I came here—that there are no more dedi- 
cated people in the rice paddies of Vietnam or patrolling 
the DMZ in Korea, or protecting freedom in Germany at 
this hour than the men and women who serve this Govern- 
ment, particularly those who serve this Congress. Your 
Speaker and your Majority Leader are examples of highest 
patriotism, greatest intellect, absolute complete integrity 
and confidence. 

But most of all, their every act—their every test—has 
been the greatest good for the greatest number of people. 

That is why we are all here, actually. The Good Lord 
put us here to better humanity. Otherwise there is no 
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excuse for us. I hope that the Democratic Party—not as 
Democrats, not as sectionalists, not as regionalists, not as 
members of any church or any race—but as human be- 
ings, will never forget that they are free men first; that 
they are Americans second; that they are agents of the 
public—public servants third; and Democrats fourth— 
but always in that order. 

If we do what is best for America, don’t you ever have 
the slightest doubt that America will do what is best for 
vou. 


Thank you. 


THe CHairRMAN. Mr. President, we have those clip- 
pings you mentioned in your speech that were made 35 
years ago when you were elected Speaker of the “Little 
Congress” in a frame. 

We deeply appreciate your coming to visit with us. We 
think you are a great American. We are proud of you— 
and most of us wish you were running. 

THE PresweNnt. Apropos to what the Chairman has 
just said, I want to repeat what I said in Chicago last 
night. I said one of the men in the White House Press 
Corps said: “Mr. President, why are you going to a 
Party dinner in Chicago?” 

I said: “Because I like to go to Party dinners, and I used 

to be in politics myself.” 
NoTE: The President spoke at 1:40 p.m. at a luncheon meeting 
of the Burro Club in the Cannon Office Building on Capitol Hiil. 
The occasion marked the 35th anniversary of the President’s elec- 
tion as Speaker of the “Little Congress” when he was Secretary. to 
Representative Richard M. Kleberg of Texas in 1933. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 





THE PRESIDENT’S NEWS CONFERENCE 
OF APRIL 25, 1968 


Unirep STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Tue Preswent. I have today accepted with regret the resignation of 
Arthur Goldberg as U.S. Representative to the United Nations. Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg has expressed to me his desire to leave this position for 
personal reasons. He will continue at the United Nations, probably until 
around the early part of June, while certain matters that he now has 
underway are being handled and disposed of. 

Ambassador Goldberg has, in conversations over the last several 
months, assured me that he would be available to the Government to 
consult and help out with any problems that we might feel he was 
equipped to help us handle. 

To replace Ambassador Goldberg, I am appointing the Honorable 
George Ball. He is a distinguished public servant who has held many 
important positions—including Under Secretary of State—and who 
serves me unofficially in many advisory capacities at the present time. 
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Mr. Ball will be available to take over when Mr. Goldberg leaves. 


We anticipate a smooth transition. 


I will answer questions if you have any. 


QUESTIONS 
COMMUNICATION WITH HANOI 


Q. What do you hear from Hanoi? 


THe Preswent. I have no comment—have nothing 
new really to add to what vou have been told in the offi- 
cial briefing. 


AMBASSADOR GOLDBERG S PLANS 


Q. Mr. President, has Ambassador Goldberg informed 
you as to what his future plans are? Is he going into 
private law practice? 

Tue PresipeNt. Ambassador Goldberg will have a 
statement, I think, later in the day. That is a matter for 
him to handle. 


TAX INCREASE 


Q. Are prospects for a tax increase improving? How 
do you see that, Mr. President? 


THE Presipent. I am unable to evaluate them. Ray, 
if I remember, you had a tip or two from up there before. 
You may get that information there better than we can. 


Our position is the same; there has been no change in 
it. We would like very much to see the Congress act upon 
the recommendation we have made. The tax proposal 
is still in the committee. 


I would say the members of the committee are better 
able to tell you about what action they might take or 
whether they will take any than I am. 


THE PRESIDENTS PLANS 


Q. Mr. President, the reports on the Hill are that you 
told them at lunch today what you are going to do next 
year. Can you tell us? 


Tue PresweENnt. The meeting today was off the rec- 
ord. I told Tom to check with them and if they have no 
objection, I don’t have any objection to releasing por- 
tions of that statement that might be of interest to you. I 
didn’t tell them anything that you haven't already known 
for a long, long time—so don’t feel sorry for yourselves. 


Q. Did you tell them you were going back to Texas 
to teach at the university? 


Tue Presivent. I will give you the transcript." 


ARTHUR KRIM 


Q. What are your plans for Arthur Krim? 
Tue Preswent. I will make that announcement in 
due time. 


For the President’s remarks to the Burro Club, see the preceding 
item. 


MILITARY SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


Q. Sir, can you give us any new advice on the mili- 
tary situation in Vietnam? There have been conflicting 
reports out of the Embassy in Saigon about what is hap- 
pening. Can you give us something more authoritative? 

THE Presipent. I don’t think so. You have reporters 
out there. The information I have available to me is not 
much different than what you have. I don’t know what 
conflicts you are talking about. 

Q. Stories about an impending attack and then re- 
ports to the contrary. 

Tue Presiwent. We do have reports like that. 

SECRETARY OF STATE RUSK 

Q. You have seen the Secretary of State more often 
than you usually do in the past 36 to 48 hours. Would you 
tell us what has been the subject of these conversations? 

THE Preswent. First, I would deny that that is true. 
Secondly, we had our regular Tuesday meeting and we 
talked then, as we do at most of our meetings, about 
world conditions and matters that relate to his Depart- 
ment and to my duties here. 

We had a Security Council meeting yesterday. I see and 
talk to the Secretary of State practically every day, so | 
would not agree with your premise. 

Q. I was thinking especially about the 5:30 meeting 
yesterday. That was not unusual? 

Tue PresIpENT. No; not at all, nor is 4:30 in the 
evening or 8:30. There is nothing different about that; ! 
often see him several times a day. 

Q. Was Ambassador Goldberg in that meeting yester- 
day afternoon with the Secretary? 

Tue Presiwent. I don’t ever discuss off-the-record 
meetings. I have a long-standing rule that I keep a man’s 
confidence. If a meeting is set up as off the record, I keep 
it that way. I cannot be responsible for what other people 
may say. You won't find me discussing any off-the-record 
appointments I have. 


ACTION IN CIVIL DISORDERS 


Q. In view of the efforts your administration has made 
during the winter to avoid personal injury and death in 
civil disorders that might occur in the cities, could you 
give us your view on whether or not city police ought to 
shoot at looters? 

Tue Preswent. I have made a statement that ex- 
presses my view. It is in writing and has been distributed 
to you. I suggest that you read it.’ 

Reporter: Thank you. 

NOTE: President Johnson’s one hundred and twenty-fourth news 
conference was held in his office at the White House at 4:15 p.m. 


on Thursday, April 25, 1968. As printed above, this item follows the 
text released by the White House. 


*See the President’s remarks to a delegation of United States 
Attorneys, page 706 of this issue. 
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MONDAY, APRIL 29, 1968 
Visit of King Olav V of Norway 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Johnson and 
King Olav at a Dinner Honoring His Majesty 
the King. April 25, 1968 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON. Your Majesty, Mr. Vice President 
and Mrs. Humphrey, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


Neither the man nor the nation nor the traditions that 
we salute this evening, are strangers to America. The man 
and his family have been here before. The nation is one 
of the great nations that helped make America. The tra- 
ditions have influenced our own. 

Still, this is the first time that a reigning Norwegian 
monarch has visited here. This gives us a very special oc- 
casion to express the gratitude, as well as the admiration, 
that has been in all of our hearts so long. 

Last night I went to dinner in Chicago with 7,800 
politicians and partisans. Tonight I dine with a King. 
There, Your Majesty, is democracy—with a little “d”. 
It is really a wonderful system when the President of our 
country, in an election year, can attend two consecutive 
dinners on two consecutive nights and deliver two non- 
political speeches. 

You don’t know how grateful I am because I do need 
the practice. 

I think I must also say that I very much envy our dis- 
tinguished guest. He is that rarest of all visitors to this 
house—a man who is nonpolitical by law. I think some 
of you might suspect the very special pleasure that we had 
in meeting today, how much of common interest that we 
had to talk about—just the two of us nonpoliticians. 

Sitting here in the White House listening to His 
Majesty, I began thinking of the life of Kings. Then I 
got some ideas about my own retirement plans. I have 
not forgotten that the kind people of a small South Pacific 
island once upon a time offered me their throne. But per- 
haps I might just as well forget it now because someone 
might say that I was thinking of establishing the 51st 
State and planning to crown everything with the “come- 
back”. 

Your Majesty, our admiration for Norway has never 
been more substantial than it is now. As you may know, 
sir, I come from a section of our country known for its 
modest restraint in describing its own merit. I know you 
will observe that when you visit us in the days ahead. 

But I must admit that even I am in total awe of your 
modesty and your restraint. I know that if I could speak 
for Norway following the Winter Olympics, I don’t think 
that I could ever stop talking about it. However, what 
transpired during the Winter Olympics was really not out 
of character for Norwegians. The world has always ad- 
mired the courage and the ability and the hearty en- 
durance of the people of Norway. Their courage during 
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the dark days of World War II is legendary. Their ability 
as artists and statesmen is no less so. 

Let us remember that Norway was the home of Ibsen, 
Grieg, and more recently of Trygve Lie. 

The sons of Norway endured in the bitter winds of the 
open prairie to find a new prosperity in our own land 
and to give new strength to our own society. 

Of the sons of Norway in America, Hubert Humphrey 
has shown all of these qualities. They have already led 
him to the second highest office in this land. 

Your Majesty, Americans know that Norway is a friend 
of dignity all around the world. We know that Norwegians 
have built a fine life at home that is based on freedom 
and based on equality. 

We celebrate the fact that Norway and the United 
States are allied in the causes of peace and the causes of 
progress. We work together in the United Nations, at 
Geneva, at the OECD in Paris, and many other major 
international forums. In the Atlantic Alliance Norway 
stands courageously on NATO’s northern flank. 

Your Majesty, you mentioned to me this morning that 
we share a sense of community—and that is so. I know 
that you will feel at home as you visit throughout our 
country in the weeks ahead. And we are so pleased that 
you could come here and spend some time with us, 

I believe that your presence will further intensify that 
sense of community of which you spoke. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I would like to ask you to join 
me in a toast to His Majesty, the King of Norway, to the 
people of Norway, and always to the Norwegian-Amer- 
ican enduring friendship. 


Kine Otav V. Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


I thank you, Mr. President, for the kind words you 
have just spoken to me and for the cordial welcome I have 
received in the United States. 


As you are aware, Mr. President, I know your coun- 
try from a number of previous visits. The first time I came 
to the United States was in 1939. On that occasion, the 
Crown Princess and I stayed here for over 2 months and 
visited many of the individual States. 

I returned seven times during the Second World War, 
when my wife and my children had the good fortune to 
enjoy the hospitality of America, and there have been 
later occasions in which I revisited your great country. 

The common feature of all these visits, Mr. President, 
is the great understanding and hospitality which the 
American people have shown and which I have appre- 
ciated most deeply. 

Over the years, strong ties have been knit between our 
two countries. Since the latter half of the last century a 
large number of Norwegians have settled in the United 
States. It is highly gratifying to us to see how the descend- 
ants of our immigrants still cherish their connection with 
the land of their forefathers. Many of these people keep 
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in touch with and seek out their relatives in Norway and 
we are happy to know that the valuable bonds of kinship 
are consequently kept intact. 

Our two countries are also firmly united by our respec- 
tive Constitutions and by the common view of freedom 
and democracy which they express. We Norwegians are 
proud of our Constitution—as the American people are 
of theirs. It is well-known that when the Constitution of 
Norway was drafted in 1814 the American Declaration 
of Independence and the American Constitution were a 
great inspiration to us at that time. 


Norway and the United States were joined by even 
closer ties during the Second World War. I welcome this 
opportunity to convey to the American people the warm 
gratitude that all Norwegians feel for the exertions made 
by the United States to help us, as well as other nations, 
to regain our liberty. 





We know what sacrifices were demanded of you. I 
and my countrymen will always honor the memory of 
those brave sons of America who gave their lives that we 
might live as free men in a free Norway. 

Allow me, too, to tell the American people how grate- 
ful we are for the financial help we received after the 
Second World War. The war had devastated large areas 
of Europe. The economic systems had collapsed and the 
various countries lacked the stability and the interna- 
tional cooperation which were needed to get reconstruc- 
tion going. 

To Norway—as to other countries—the Marshall aid 
was of immeasurable importance in helping us to over- 
come the ravages of war and in paving the way for fur- 
ther progress. 

In the effort to build a better world after the war, our 
two lands have worked side-by-side within the United 
Nations. The United States and Norway have attached 
decisive importance to the United Nations as a preserver 
of peace and an organization for the furthering of eco- 
nomic and social progress and international under- 
standing. 

There is now much more contact between nations of 
the world than ever before. The need for an active par- 
ticipation in international affairs is constantly increasing. 

We consider it a very important part of our foreign 
policy to see to it that the principles of the United Na- 
tions always remain the guiding light in international 
relations, It is our hope that active and earnest coopera- 
tion within the United Nations will help to put man- 
kind on the road to a better and more confident future. 

The recently drafted nonproliferation agreement con- 
cerning nuclear weapons is a conspicuous example of the 
usefulness of getting together to secure peace. The Nor- 
wegian people warmly welcome this agreement which the 
United States has so greatly helped to bring about. 
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In international and economic relations, Norway con- 
siders the results of the Kennedy Round— initiated, Mr. 
President, by your predecessor—as an important step 
toward the liberalization of world trade. 

In accordance with our principles in these matters, we 
think it particularly important to extend and develop the 
initiative provided by these negotiations and to safeguard 
the results that were achieved. 

Since time immemorial, the sea has been vital to our 
existence, and a highway between my country and other 
nations. Norway has no great fertile land and has little 
national wealth. But in the ocean, we have developed a 
specialty which has proved important to the free world, 
both in peace and in war. 

At an early date, Norwegian shipping was able to offer 
its services based on open competition to most other coun- 
tries. Our merchant navy at present ranks with the largest 
and most highly modernized fleets in the world. And I 
am glad to know that Norwegian ships are frequent callers 
in most American ports. 

So, Mr. President, the Atlantic Ocean is no barrier 
between us, but serves, on the contrary, to unite us. I 
hope Norwegian shipping will always be able to continue 
this valuable intercourse. 

A large number of young Norwegians come to the 
United States to study at American institutions of learn- 
ing. Many Norwegian students benefit from American 
scholarships and thus become acquainted with your great 
society and the American system of education. 

In this way, additional contacts are made between our 
two countries. 





On behalf of all these, my countrymen, I here extend 
my cordial thanks to the United States and the American 
people. 

I do not wish to conclude, Mr. President, without 
emphasizing relief and pleasure which we, too, experi- 
enced in my country at the news of the initial negotia- 
tions for peace in Vietnam. I know that I speak for all 
my countrymen when I express my fervent hope that 
these negotiations may be attended with success and 
lead to a peaceful settlement. 

I also express to you, Mr. President, my deep sym- 
pathy in connection with the tragic death of Dr. Martin 
Luther King. The people of Norway share the grief of 
America at his passing away. 

I thank you again, Mr. President, for the friendly 
reception I have been accorded in your country and 
your Capital. 

I propose a toast to the President of the United States 
and Mrs. Johnson, to the United States and to the 
American people. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:09 p.m. in the State Dining Room 


at the White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of 
the White House press release. 
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The Urban Institute 


Text of the President’s Remarks at a Meeting With the 
Board of Trustees of the New Institute. April 26, 1968 


I am happy to welcome you to the Cabinet Room. 

This is an exciting day for the Nation and for me. 

You have launched something America has needed 
and wanted for a long time. It is a new Urban Institute. 
It will promise to give us the power through knowledge 
to help solve the problem that weighs heavily on the hearts 
and minds of all of us—the problem of the American city 
and its people. 

You will not lay a single brick or build a single house. 
But the work the Institute will do—the studies and the 
evaluations and the free and searching inquiries—will 
build the strongest foundation upon which we can renew 
our Cities and transform the lives of people. 

We know today only how much we do not know about 
the cities: 


—Data to inform our decisions is weak or missing. 
—-Urban research is splintered and fragmented. 


—Relationships between jobs and housing and income 
and education are unclear. 


The Urban Institute is an important response to this 
“knowledge gap.” It will fill a real need by: 


—Bridging the gulf between the lonely scholar in search 
of truth and the decision-maker in search of progress 
through effective programs. 

—Bringing together all the disciplines needed—not 
only scientists and administrators, but economists, 
planners, and architects. And it will get them to 
work together—in cities, and on the problems of 
cities. 

—Taking a comprehensive view of urban life and seek- 
ing to understand the forces that produce decay as 
well as growth. 


You know better than most that there are no over- 
night remedies to the problems that formed and hardened 
decades ago. 

But we are moving—and you will help dispel the dark- 
ness that remains. Some day the light will shine. Of that 
I am sure. The work of this Institute can help speed the 
coming of that day. 

As you begin your venture, let me offer these sug- 
gestions: 


—Your research must be of the highest quality but also 
of the greatest practicality. 

—Your staff must not only think hard about the city, 
but work amidst the pressure and conflicting forces 
of life in the city. 

—Your work must be to distinguish the long range 
from the temporary, the real from the illusory. 
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—Above all, the Institute must operate in a climate 
of intellectual freedom and organizational independ- 
ence. The search for truth must be uncompromising, 
unhindered by partisan coloration or blocked by con- 
ventional wisdom. 


I wish this Institute had been established a decade ago 
so that we could now be reaping its results. But now you 
have begun it, and it will serve us in the years ahead. It 
is a sound investment in the future of our land. 


The Institute was shaped and molded by good men 
like Kermit Gordon, McGeorge Bundy, Irwin Miller, 
Arjay Miller, Richard Neustadt, Cyrus Vance, and Rob- 
ert McNamara. They worked not as Democrats or Re- 
publicans—but as Americans. 

I know the Institute will get off to a fast start because 
you have made a wise and excellent choice for its first 
President. Your selection of William Gorham, one of the 
ablest voung men in public service during the last eight 
years, pleases me. 

The Institute is now launched and christened, and I 
wish vou good luck and Godsneed in your journey ahead. 


Note: The President met with the Board of Trustees shortly before 
noon in the Cabinet Room at the White House. As printed above, 
this item follows the text of the White House press release. 

The following prospectus for the Institute was made available by 
the White House Press Office: 


PROSPECTUS FOR THE URBAN INSTITUTE 


In his March 14, 1967 Message on Urban and Rural Poverty, 
President Johnson called for the establishment of a research insti- 
tute to help find solutions to the problems and concerns of our cities. 

In December, President Johnson asked seven distinguished citi- 
zens to draft a charter for the Institute, incorporate it as a private 
nonprofit corporation, select a Board of Trustees and recommend a 
president for the Institute. This panel of incorporators included J. 
Irwin Miller, chairman of Cummins Engine Co. who chaired the 
group: McGeorge Bundy, president of the Ford Foundation; Ker- 
mit Gordon, president of the Brookings Institution; Robert S. 
McNamara, formerly Secretary of Defense and now President of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development; 
Arjay Miller, vice chairman, the Ford Motor Co.; Richard E. 
Neustadt, director of the Kennedy Institute of Politics, Harvard 
University: and Cyrus Vance, formerly Deputy Secretary of Defense 
and currently a New York attorney. 

The incorporators have completed their work. The Institute was 
incorporated in Delaware on April 24th, and is ready to begin 
operation. They have elected a 15-member Board of Trustees, which 
held its first business meeting today, before visiting with President 
Johnson in the Cabinet Room. The Trustees have elected Mr. Arjay 
Miller, vice chairman of the Ford Motor Company, as Chairman of 
The Urban Institute, and Mr. William Gorham, former Assistant 
Secretary of HEW, as the Institute’s first President and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer. Mr. Gorham served with the RAND Corporation, and 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense. He brings to the Institute 
a demonstrated capacity for leadership and creativity in analyzing 
complex public problems. 

The Crisis of the Cities 

Cities face two critical sets of problems. First, the problems result- 
ing from growth itself. The rapid increase in concentration of people 
has brought air pollution, noise, water pollution, traffic congestion 
which deteriorate the quality of urban life. 

But these problems are overshadowed by the more desperate 
human problems of the urban poor. As affluent and middle-income 
people have moved to the suburbs, the poor have crowded into 
center cities. Much of the central city population is poorly educated, 
miserably housed, inadequately served by health and recreational 
facilities, underemployed, alienated and without hope. High crime 
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rates and rioting are symptoms of the bitterness and alienation of 
the urban poor. 

As a Nation we must mobilize our best intellectual resources to 
attack the problems of the city, to evaluate the effectiveness of 
alternative courses of action and to develop workable solutions. The 
Urban Institute is being created to focus that effort on our highest 
priority social problem—the cities. 

The Urban Institute will 

—study the problems common to cities and the ways in which 
they can be solved ; 

—work with individual cities, studying their particular problems, 
developing strategies for action and providing technical assist- 
ance in carrying out such strategies ; 

—provide continuing independent evaluation of Federal, State, 
local and private programs aimed at meeting urban problems; 

—provide a center of knowledge about city problems, action pro- 
grams, experiments and effective solutions to city problems. 


Thorough and Continuing Studies of Urban Problems 


Commissions and special task forces often help mobilize existing 
knowledge about particular problems, but go out of existence too 
soon to carry out in-depth studies. 

The Urban Institute will have a permanent existence. It will be 
able to mobilize high-quality talent for thorough and continuing 
studies of the problems confronting cities—unemployment and 
underemployment, poor education, substandard housing, conges- 
tion and isolation of the urban ghetto. It will be able to study the 
interrelation of these problems and work out strategies for attacking 
them. It will be able to study the implications of alternative em- 
ployment policies for housing and transportation or the impact of 
alternative housing policies on education needs. 


Assistance to Particular Cities 


The Institute will work in and with individual cities, bringing 
together a variety of talents to help them in solving their problems. 
It is expected that the Institute will establish cooperative centers 
in a number of cities where Institute staff can assist city officials in 
attacking local problems. This relationship should have a triple pay 
off: solutions for particular local problems (e.g., how to get maxi- 
mum benefit from local school facilities in meeting the recreation 
and education needs of a whole neighborhood), development of ex- 
perienced teams of analysts who will continue to assist city officials, 
and knowledge that can be applied fruitfully in other cities. 


Evaluation 


In response to urban blight and human misery, the Nation has 
launched more than 60 Federal programs spending about $22 bil- 
lion annually. Many of these programs are attempts to find and test 
new effective solutions to persistent problems. Learning from these 
programs requires mechanisms either within or outside government 
for measuring their effectiveness. 

The Urban Institute will undertake evaluation of major pro- 
grams—Federal, local, and private. For example the Institute 
might assist the Federal Government and local model cities agencies 
in evaluating and comparing experiments in upgrading slum neigh- 
borhoods through the efforts of the residents themselves: What are 
the critical elements that contributed to success in one neighborhood 
and failure in another? How can we stimulate repetition of success- 
ful self-help experiments in other neighborhoods and other cities? 
A Center of Knowledge and Experience 

Finally, The Urban Institute will assemble and make available 
knowledge about city problems, action programs, experiments, and 
urban studies of such problems. A number of promising centers for 
urban study have been established in recent years, many by uni- 
versities or private charitable groups. There is mutual benefit to be 
gained by supplementing these individual efforts with a large na- 
tional institute capable of pulling together the bits and pieces of 
research on urban problems being carried on throughout the country 
and relating them to policy formulation both at the Federal and 
local levels. For example, the Institute would synthesize from var- 
ious local studies what we have learned about effective techniques 
for teaching underprivileged children in blighted city neighborhoods 
and make these findings available to all cities. 

The Institute is not a substitute for action programs. Programs 
for better jobs, education, housing, and health are underway and 
must go forward. What the Institute can provide is a continuing 
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independent resource for evaluating such programs so that public 
and private money can be translated more effectively into results. 
In the long run the Institute will provide a better basis for action 
programs through in-depth study of basic urban problems and re- 
search and evaluation of Federal, local, and private programs aimed 
at meeting the problems. 

The Institute will provide (1) a unique concentration of high 
calibre professional talent—scientists, administrators, economists. 
city planners, operations analysts, architects, engincers—devoted to 
real and immediate decisions and actions: (2) a continuity of study 
which encourages progress by building on the results of previous 
analysts; and (3) a detachment from program responsibility which 
encourages objective analysis and study of existing government 
policy. 

The new Institute will be supported by contracts and grants with 
several Federal agencies, including the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Department of Labor, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Department of Transportation, and Department of Commerce. The 
level of support will be about $5 million for the first year, with 
growth expected to be $10-$15 million per year as the Institute 
develops. This will include support from private foundations. In 
addition, early in the life of the Institute, individual cities, and per- 
haps States as well, may contract for certain services or studies meet- 
ing the mutual needs of the Institute and the cities or States. 

The headquarters of The Urban Institute will be in Washington: 
city Urban Institute centers staffed jointly by the Institute and 
local agencies will be established in a number of cities over the next 
several years. 

Members of the Board of Trustees of the Institute were elected 
by the seven-member panel of Incorporators. They are: 

AryAy MILter, Chairman; vice chairman, the Ford Motor Co. 
WiLtiaAM Goruam, President of the Urban Institute 
WituiaM C. Fripay, president, University of North Carolina 


EucEne G. Fustnt, vice president, International Business Machines, 
Inc. 


Wuu1aM H. Hastie, Judge, U.S. Court of Appeals for the 3d Circuit 

Epcar F. Katser, chairman, Kaiser Industries, Inc. 

Epwarp H. Levi, president, the University of Chicago 

BayLess A. MANNING, dean, Stanford University School of Law 

StanLEY Marcus, president, Neiman-Marcus 

Rosert S. McNamara, President, the World Bank 

J. Irwin MILter, chairman, Cummins Engine Co., Inc. 

Cuarues L. Scuvuttze, senior fellow, the Brookings Institution 

Leon H. Suttivan, chairman, Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia 

Cyrus R. VancE, partner, law firm of Simpson, Thacher and Bart- 
lett, New York 


Wuitngy M. Younc, Jr., executive director, National Urban 
League 


Postmaster General 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing-In Ceremony 
for W. Marvin Watson, With Mr. Watson’s Response. 
April 26, 1968 


THe Preswent. Marvin Watson and family, Justice 
Fortas, distinguished members of the Cabinet, leaders of 
the Congress, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


The Postal Service is one office of the Government that 
touches the lives of all Americans every day. This year, 
I am told, the Post Office Department will handle 83 
million pieces of mail. The Post Office Department today 
has employed in it more than 700,000 people. Nine States 
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have smaller populations than does the Post Office 
Department. 

Its annual budget is equal to the budgets of Michigan, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Florida—all combined. 

The job that is this big needs a good manager and a 
good leader, and I think the best man whom I could 
find for that job has been selected. 

I have indicated on occasions in the past something 
about the respect that I have for Marvin Watson and 
I do not think that he needs any assurances of how I 
feel about him—and I don’t need any about how he 
feels about me. I think both of us know how you feel 
or you would not be here. 

I just want to observe, though, that he has served 
here in the White House for more than 3 years. I think 
he knows the weight of responsibility in Government. 
I think he knows the pressure for decision and the 
necessity for action. I have found him always cool in 
crisis, and we have had enough of them for me to test 
him. He has been constant in his service and his devotion 
and he has always been wise and frank in his counsel. 

I believe he is a man to match the demands of his 
new duty. 

A year ago I appointed a special commission of out- 
standing private citizens to undertake a major analysis 
of the organization and the operation of the Postal 
Service. At that time, Larry O’Brien has suggested that 
the Postal Service and his job be abolished and turned 
over to a Government corporation. Marvin seemed to 
think that we ought to give consideration to that idea 
then—at that time. Now, I gather that he is not so sure. 

In any event, I have asked this commission to consider 
not only the feasibility of a Government postal corpora- 
tion, but every proposal that could result in better mail 
service for our people. 

I will be looking forward to their recommendations 
and I know the new Postmaster General will give them 
his closest attention and without delay. 

We have already begun a far-reaching program to 
modernize the Postal Service. ‘This work is expensive. But 
I think we must not let the Postal Service deteriorate. 
The price of a poor Postal Service is far greater than the 
cost of remodeling the Service into the smooth-running 
system it must be. 

I hope the new Postmaster General can lead this mod- 
ernization program with the approval of the Congress 
and the cooperation of the Congress and make sure that 
the American taxpayer gets 100 cents worth of value for 
every dollar we spend. 

From what I have observed of Marvin Watson, I be- 
lieve that we can count on him to do that. Marvin’s fru- 
gality is a legend around here. One of his many duties 
has been to keep two close eyes on the White House 
operation and the White House expenditures. 
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I think that every American citizen should be glad to 
know that Marvin spends the people’s tax money just 
like his own. 

Marvin, we will all miss you. We believe that our loss 
here will be the Post Office Department’s gain. The pres- 
ence of these people here is a sufficient testimony to your 
fairness and to your service and to the high esteem in 
which you are held in the Government—particularly the 
executive and congressional branches. 





[At this point, the oath of office was administered by Associate 
Justice Abe Fortas of the Supreme Court.] 

Mr. Watson. Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, Justice For- 
tas, Senators, Congressmen, Governors, and other friends: 


The President has honored me on so many occasions, 
so today Marion and I want to give you, Mr. President, 
seven sets of silver coin cufflinks that represent seven im- 
portant vears in your life and in the life of our country. 

They carry the dates of 1908, the year in which you 
were born; 1930, the vear you graduated from college; 
1931, when vou first came to Washington; 1937, the year 
you were first elected to Congress; 1948, the year you 
were first elected to the Senate; 1961, the year you be- 
came Vice President of the United States; and 1963, the 
year you became President of the United States. 

I know that our friend, Bob Kintner, gave you your 
first set of cufflinks that started you on a hobby of collect- 
ing cufflinks. I understand you have agreed to leave this 
collection to the Johnson Library at the University of 
Texas. , 

I am also told that several of your friends are finding 
more valuable coins for the purpose of adding to your 
collection. 

Mr. President, I am embarking on a new office, but I 
leave a highly treasured office. I valued each day that I 
have had the opportunity to serve you and Mrs. Johnson. 
I pray, Mr. President, that I may be worthy of the confi- 
dence that you have bestowed on me and my family. 

It is not a light honor to hold an office once held by 
Benjamin Franklin, nor a light honor to be entrusted 
with the proper expenditure of some $7 billion, nor a 
light honor to be responsible for a system of communica- 
tions that involves every American practically every day 
of his life. 

The postal family of some more than 700,000, I know, 
join me in rededicating our efforts to be of service to our 
country and of service to our President. 

My efforts to support you for the past 20 years will 
be continued—only with a new address and new duties. 


I thank you, sir. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1 p.m. in the Rose Garden at the 
White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as 
formal White House press releases during the period 
covered by this issue. Appointments which appear below 
in the list of nominations submitted to the Senate are not 
included in this listing. 


April 19 
The President has approved a disaster declaration 
under Public Law 875 for the Trust Territory of the 


Pacific Islands and has authorized an initial allocation 
of $2.5 million for relief and recovery assistance follow- 
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April 20 

President Johnson today redesignated Chairman Stan- 
ley Metzger and Vice Chairman Glenn Sutton of the 
United States Tariff Commission to those positions. The 
designations will expire June 16, 1969. 
April 23 

The President met with the 12 regional winners in the 
1967-68 Physical Fitness Leadership Awards program 
cosponsored by the United States Jaycees and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. 


April 26 
The President has accepted the retirement from regu- 
lar active duty of U.S. District Judge Caleb R. Layton 





ing Typhoon Jean. 


III of the District of Delaware (Wilmington). 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted April 22, 1968 


EpWARD WEINBERG, Of Maryland, to be Solici- 
tor of the Department of the Interior, vice 
Frank Barry, resigned. 

GeorGE HENRY HEARN, Of New York, to be a 
Federal Maritime Commissioner for the 
term expiring June 30, 1973 (reappoint- 
ment). 

Tuomas A. Foran, of Illinois, to be United 
States Attorney for the Northern District 
of Illinois for the term of 4 years, vice 
Edward V. Hanrahan, resigned March 11, 
1968. 


Submitted April 23, 1968 


POSTMASTERS (list of 33 names). 


Submitted April 25, 1968 


G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, of Michigan, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Philippines. 

ParRDO FREDERICK DELLIQuapRI, Of Hawaii, to 
be Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Myron H. Bricut, of Fargo, N. Dak., to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the 
Eighth Circuit vice Charles J. Vogel, re- 
tired February 20, 1968. 

HALBERT O. Woopwarp, of Coleman, Texas, to 
be United States District Judge for the 
Northern District of Texas, vice Joe B. 
Dooley, retired. 

WILLIAM WAYNE JUSTICE, of Athens, Texas, 
to be United States District Judge for the 
Eastern District of Texas, vice Joe W. 
Sheehey, deceased. 

ELDON B. Manon, of Abilene, Texas, to be 
United States Attorney for the Northern 
District of Texas for the term of 4 years, 
vice Harold Barefoot Sanders, Jr., resigned. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted April 25, 1968—Continued 


RicHarD B. HarpDege, of Tyler, Texas, to be 
United States Attorney for the Eastern 
District of Texas for the term of 4 years, 
vice William Wayne Justice, resigning. 

Orrin G. Jupp, of Brooklyn, N.Y., to be 
United States District Judge for the East- 
ern District of New York, vice Walter 
Bruchhausen, retired. 

ANTHONY J. Travia, of Brooklyn, N.Y., to be 
United States District Judge for the East- 
ern District of New York, vice Matthew T. 
Abruzzo, retired. 

JaMES B. McMILLAN, of Charlotte, N.C., to be 
United States District Judge for the West- 
ern District of North Carolina, vice Wilson 
Warlick, retiring. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved April 19, 1968 


ee BI esc cctntncawce Public Law 90-290 
An Act to amend the District of Columbia 
Uniform Gifts to Minors Act to provide 
that gifts to minors made under such Act 
may be deposited in savings and loan asso- 
ciations and related institutions, and for 
other purposes. 

SESE: COG os eictccus cine Public Law 90-291 
An Act to provide compensation for law 
enforcement officers not employed by the 
United States killed or injured while ap- 
prehending persons suspected of com- 
mitting Federal crimes, and for other 
purposes. 

BR BR anni ccenncnw Public Law 90-289 
An Act to authorize appropriations to the 
Atomic Energy Commission in accordance 
with section 261 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 


Approved April 22, 1968 


Education Act. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved April 24, 1968 


De esa ncenonaen Private Law 90-212 
An Act for the relief of James W. Adams 
and others. 


Approved April 25, 1968 


Thm. WOO 3 cen cccscncku Public Law 90-293 
An Act to grant the masters of certain 
United States vessels a lien on those ves- 
sels for their wages. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released April 20, 1968 


List of acts approved by the President on 
April 19, 1968. 


Released April 22, 1968 


Remarks of the President upon signing the 
District of Columbia Elected Board of 
Education Act (advance text). 


Released April 23, 1968 


Remarks of Joseph A. Califano, Jr. before the 
Nieman Fellows, Harvard University. 


Released April 24, 1968 


The President's remarks at a Democratic 
Party dinner in Chicago (advance text). 


Released April 25, 1968 


Biography of George W. Ball. 
List of judicial nominations submitted to 
the Senate on April 25. 
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MOE VORDOUC ccc ciiscenacseneunsaes 618 
GURG;: ROR Wai cick cdtincmaecdins 680 
COG, GUD Tis ic centitcentdinn tennancs 675 
Geogen, DOW Gans ndcccncccsndansansa 688 
Harriman, Ambassador W. Averell__-_-- 620 
Health programs, National Jewish Hos- 

pital Save Your Breath Month------- 662 
Pe Eee 688 
TRIBE 1G td cckceianccnnwaen 616 
Honolulu, Hawaii, remarks_-_--_---- 681, 682 
Housing programs, open housing legis- 

WOE a cccadcnatscdasebuuseugeies 658 
Hughes, Gov. Richard J................-. 680 
Human Rights, United Nations Confer- 

CED CEE 5 aks init 688 
Humphrey, Hubert H. See Vice Presi- 

dent. 

Illinois, law and order in_.--..------- 659 
Inflation, prevention of, news confer- 

CNG TORII. cit catinasnonseamntntin 617 
Interior Department, Solicitor.....__-- 644 
Johneon, W. Thomas...........-<<-<-- 658 
Joint Statements 

Austria, Chancellor Klaus__------- 672 

Korea, President Park............-. 685 

Liberia, President Tubman-_-_-_--__--- 642 
SOR. CG Gin scciccccncnsnsnnoaae 669 
TER: DONOR snd asiictdieceesasainn 644 
Kennedy, Sen. Robert P...............- 644 
Te 680 
Khe Sanh, message on lifting siege_._.. 662 
King, Dr. Martin Luther, Jr___-------- 616, 

639, 640, 641, 644, 658 
Klaus, Chancellor Josef_.---- 666, 671, 672 
Korea, President Chung’ Hee 

eee re ee 675, 683, 685 
Kosygin, Chairman Aleksei N_-.--__--- 616 
SEE: GI in dccrinedsanmenaan 689 
Latin America 

Mexico-United States Interparlia- 

mentary Conference in Honolulu, 
SORT cnsiccdcnasmnnnceumsauames 682 
Pan American Day and Pan American 
WOW, Rice dcsasansomeccsinsae 663 
Letters, Memorandums, Etc. 
See also Congress, Communications to. 
Illinois, request for Federal troops, ex- 
change of telegrams.............. 659 
Maryland, request for Federal troops, 
exchange of telegrams_-__-_-- ~~ 660 
U.S. Armed Forces in Southeast Asia, 
WD occiiccanomimnamane 662 
Ee 680 
Liberia, U.S. visit of President Wil- 

een V.. &. TORR nn ccc ccnnansiawas 642 
TAGER, BWR. ccccssssniannmndaies 689 
Tega, TRY CONG isi cnsccnsuseon 644 
Pr Bo a ee 664 
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Maritime Commission. See Federal Mar- 
itime Commission. 
Maryland, law and order in 
McCain, Adm. John S., Jr 
McGhee, George C 
McHenry, Donald 


660, 661 
669, 670, 681 
64 


Meetings With Foreign Leaders 


Australia, Prime Minister John 
Gorton ; 689 
Austria, Chancellor Klaus___ 666, 671, 672 
Korea, President Chung Hee 
675, 683, 685 
Liberia, President Tubman 
United Nations, Secretary General 


Mexico-United States Interparliamen- 
tary Conference in Honolulu, re- 
marks 

Meyer, Armin H 

Middle East hostilities 

Mueller, Willard F 


Nason, Mrs. Rachel C 

National Association of Broadcasters, 
SE IE ae ae RO Le EEE sae 

National Civil Defense Advisory Coun- 
cil 

National Jewish 
Breath Month 


Hospital Save Your 


News Conferences 


March 30 (No. 121) 
March 31 (No. 122) 
April 10 (No. 123) 
Nominations. See Appointments 
Nominations. 
Norwood, Bernard 
O’Brien, Lawrence F 
Pan American Day and Pan American 
Week, 1968 
Park, President Chung Hee 
Paulos, Mrs. Kirsten C 
Philippines, U.S. Ambassador to 
Pierpoint, Robert 
Poor People’s March on Washington---_ 
Popper, David H 
Post Office Department 
Postmaster General 
Postmasters 
Pratt, John H 
President’s campaign plans 
President’s candidacy decision 
President's staff, appointments secretar- 


and 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS 


President's travel, Honolulu, Hawaii__ 681- 

683, 685 
Price Stability, Cabinet Committee on. 680 
Prisoners of war exchange 


Proclamations 


King, Martin Luther, Jr., death of 
(Proc. 3839) 

Law and order 
Illinois (Proc. 3841) 
Maryland (Proc. 3842) 
Washington metropolitan 

(Proc. 3840) 

Loyalty Day, 1968 (Proc. 3845) 

National Jewish Hospital Save Your 
Breath Month (Proc. 3843) 

Pan American Day and Pan American 
Week, 1968 (Proe. 3844) 

PRTG, Wow cnc te caeaeecaon 615, 685 


area 


662 


Reading, John H 
Regional economic development 


Reports to the Congress 
Appalachian Regional 
annual report 
Communications satellite activities, 
annual report 
Food for freedom program, annual 


Commission, 


Reports to the President 
Vietnam situation 


Reserves, assigning authority to order to 
active duty 


Resignations and Retirements 
Interior Department, Solicitor, Frank 


Postmaster General, 


Respiratory diseases 

Riots. See Civil disorders. 
Rockefeller, Gov. Winthrop 
Romm, Joseph 


San Antonio formula. See Vietnam con- 
flict, peace efforts. 

Satellite communications 

Semakis, Larry W 

Shapiro, Acting Gov. Samuel H 

Sharp, Adm. Ulysses S.G 

Squire, David F 

State Department, Ambassadors, ap- 
pointments, etc 644, 683 


Statements by the President 


Civil Rights Act 668, 671 
King, Dr. Martin Luther, Jr., death 


639, 640 


National Advisory 


Council 
Vietnam peace efforts 


Statements Other Than Presidential 
District of Columbia, law and order, 
Assistant White House Press Secre- 
tary 
Vietnam peace efforts, White House 
Press Secretary 658, 673 
Supplemental appropriations, Defense 
Department 


Civil Defense 


Tariff Commission, United States__. 637, 644 
Taxation, news conference remarks__.. 614 
Temple, Larry 
Thant (U) 
Thompson, Ambassador Llewellyn 
Travel 

See also President’s travel. 

Foreign travel to the U.S___---_----- 
Tubman, President William V.S 


United Nations 
Conference on Human Rights, U.S. 
delegation 
Secretary General U Thant, meeting 
with the President 
United States courts 
U.S. district judges, District of Co- 
lumbia 


Vice President, meeting with the Presi- 
dent 
Vietnam conflict 
Bombing pause 
Commander of U.S. Forces 
Deputy Commander 
Discussions with American officials 
Bunker, Ambassador Ellsworth. 664, 665 
Westmoreland, Gen. William 
Joint statement with President Park 


614, 619 


Khe Sanh, message to U.S. forces on 
lifting siege 
News conference remarks 
Peace efforts % 
633, 638, 639, 658, 664, 673, 681 
Watson, W. Marvin 
Westmoreland, Gen. William C 
Wilkins, Roy 
Williams, G. Mennen 


Yohn, Mrs. Marceline W 








